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The President’s Dilemma 


SERIOUS situation was created 
A by the Senate’s double refusal 

to confirm the President’s nomi- 
nation of Charles Beecher Warren to be 
Attorney-General of the United States. 
Disagreement between the President and 
the Senate is always serious when it 
arises out of matters over which they 
exercise joint authority, but this situa- 
tion was particularly serious ‘because, no 
matter which horn of the dilemma the 
President took, the establishment of a 
dangerous precedent was almost inevi- 
table. 

The dilemma which the 
faced was this: 

On the one hand, not to offer a recess 
appointment to Mr. Warren would es- 
tablish a precedent for endless Senatorial 
interference with the exercise of a Presi- 
dent’s judgment in selecting the members 
of his own Cabinet. Conceivably—even 
probably—it might lead to a situation in 
which a President would find it utterly 
impossible to make up a Cabinet. 

On the other hand, to make a recess 
appointment of Mr. Warren would at 
least set the precedent of holding lightly 
the Constitutional stipulation that ap- 
pointments of Cabinet members shall be 
made with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. And that, too, might become a 
dangerous precedent. Whether a prece- 
dent were ever made of it or not, it ap- 
parently would for the time being involve 
the Attorney-General, the Department of 
Justice, and the business of the Govern- 
ment generally in grave legal uncertain- 
ties. 

President Coolidge was obliged by 
considerations of Executive independence 
to tender a recess appointment to Mr. 
Warren. Mr. Warren, however, was left 
free to decline a recess appointment, and 
properly did so. Considerations of the 
difficulties which might have dogged him 
in the Attorney-General’s office as well 
as the more unselfish considerations of 
the larger interests of the country doubt- 
less guided him in this course. 

There was nothing left for the Presi- 
dent to do except to make.a new selec- 
tion, which he did by nominating John 
G. Sargent, a prominent Vermont lawyer 
and lifelong friend of the President. 
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The Senate’s Behavior 


HE effect of the outcome on Mr. 
Warren personally need not be 
considered here, but we cannot look with 
favor upon the action the Senate took in 
rejecting the appointment. 

We believe Mr. Warren is a deeply 
wronged man. We believe that Presi- 
dent Coolidge, too, has been deeply 
wronged by the Senate. The President 
honestly made the best selection that he 
could make for the important post of 
Attorney-General. He had a right to 
choose Mr. Warren to assist him in car- 
rying out his policies. Throughout the 
greater part of the history of the country 
the right of the President to select his 
own advisers has not been seriously ques- 
tioned. Through all that time the Sen- 
ate held, of course, the right to reject a 
man shown to be unworthy, but there 
has always been a general understanding 
that rejection would be based on proved 
unfitness and not on personal or party 
dislike. 

The Outlook is unable to see that any- 
thing was urged against Mr. Warren 
which even seriously suggested moral 
turpitude. He had been twice confirmed 
by the Senate for ambassadorial positions 
from which moral turpitude would have 
barred him, and these confirmations came 





long after he had, as lawyer and business 
man, done the things now complained of. 
Indeed, there was tacit understanding 
during the early stages of the present 
fight that Mr. Warren would even then 
have been confirmed for any other Cabi- 
net position than that of Attorney- 
General. It does not appear that even 
the Senators who voted to reject him 
genuinely believed him guilty of acts in- 
volving moral turpitude. The Senate 
acted, of course, within its legal and 
Constitutional rights. We do not believe 
it acted within its moral rights. 

The burden of the Senate’s misconcep- 
tion of its duty falls now on the Presi- 
dent. Senators go home to rest and to 
build their defenses against another elec- 
tion. The President remains at work, 
trying despite the difficulties the Senate 
has placed in his way to give the country 
good government. The Senate does not 
bear its fair share of the burden imposed 
by joint executive responsibility in the 
making of Cabinet selections. 


For Reasons 
Not Valid 


HE Senate as a whole is, of course, 

not to be blamed for what has oc- 
curred in the rejection of Mr. Warren. 
It falls on the Democratic Senators, on 
four radicals read out of the Republican 
Party, and on half a dozen irregulars who 
still bear the Republican label but do not 
follow Republican leadership. These six 
are Borah, Johnson, Couzens, Howell, 
Norbeck, and Norris. The Senators who 
voted against Mr. Warren believe, or 
affect to believe, that big corporations are 
bad, that any service of them that tends 
to make them bigger is contrary to good 
public policy, and that therefore, since 
Mr. Warren had given legal and 
other service to the so-called Sugar 
Trust, he should not be made Attorney- 
General. They believe, or affect to be- 
lieve, that by his services he helped the 
trust to filch money from the pockets of 
the people. Exactly the same arguments 
were used against the Democratic candi- 
date for President, Mr. Davis. They are 
matters of political opinion and should 
have no more weight in controlling a 
Democratic Senator’s vote than the argu- 
ment that Mr. Warren, a Republican 
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A view of the Isle of Pines. 


After two decades of debate the Senate has decided 


that this is Cuban soil 


President’s choice, is not himself a Dem- 
ocrat. 

Responsibility rests, too, upon Vice- 
President Charles G. Dawes. It hap- 
pened that the Vice-President defeated 
the purpose of the President, not by in- 
tention, not by any lack of loyalty, 
merely by his absence from the Senate 
chamber at a critical moment. 

If the Vice-President had been in the 
chair when the vote came on the first 
presentation of Mr. Warren’s name, con- 
firmation would have been accomplished 
and most of the bitterness, all of the 
injustice, and all of the uncertainty now 
so apparent would have been avoided. 
That vote, as between Senators, was a 
tie. It was the duty of the Vice-Presi- 
dent to cast the deciding vote. Very 
rarely does that opportunity come to a 
Vice-President. 

It is among the easiest things in the 
world for a Vice-President to be away 
from the Senate chamber. Many Vice- 
Presidents have been there very little. It 


was the misfortune of Mr. Dawes to be 
absent at a critical time. 

The Senate is now out of hand. Re- 
covery of Republican control probably 
will not be easy. The leadership of 
Senator Curtis is, in a sense, discredited. 
Republican policies are imperiled in the 
Senate. It appears likely that the Presi- 
dent, throughout his term, will be pes- 
tered by a recalcitrant and rebellious 
Senate—and that a Senate in which the 
Republicans had, to start with, a clear 
majority over all. 


The Isle of Pines 


i News Isle of Pines is a part of Cuba, 
and is not United States territory. 
The United States Government has been 
more than twenty-five years coming to 
that decision, but it was definitely made 
when the Senate ratified on March 13 
the Isle of Pines Treaty with Cuba. 
Undoubtedly, this is the right decision. 
Every President from Roosevelt to Cool- 
idge had, in one way or another, ex- 


pressed the belief that the Isle of Pines 
rightfully belongs to Cuba. The insis- 
tence of President Coolidge and of his 
former Secretary of State, Charles E. 
Hughes, finally brought about action by 
the Senate. 

There were apparent reasons why it 
would be to the advantage of the United 
States to possess this island, but they did 
not turn out to be, upon analysis, com- 
pelling. The most important one from a 
National standpoint was the contention 
that the Isle of Pines, lying within reach 
of both the Windward Passage and the 
Yucatan Channel, is necessary to the de- 
fense of the Panama Canal. The fact 
was developed, however, that the United 
States is amply equipped with bases for 
the defense of the Canal without using 
the Isle of Pines. Another reason, and 
one which was much more potent in 
delaying ratification of the treaty for 
many years, was that most of the prop- 
erty—land and improvements—on the 
Isle of Pines belongs to Americans who 
wished their holdings to be under the 
protection of the United States. The 
fact was made clear, however, that, while 
individuals may have purchased land 
there under representations that it was 
American territory, the original American 
owners of the land had good reason to 
know that there had never been any such 
determination. 

The Isle of Pines has always been 
regarded as, geographically, a part of 
Cuba. It is separated from the main- 
land, not by deep water, but by a shallow 
gulf. It was always administered by 
Spain as a part of Cuba, and so it was 
administered by American forces of 
occupation following the liberation of 
Cuba. Since that time it has been under 
Cuban administrative control. 

The ground for controversy lay in a 
clause in the treaty by which Spain 
ceded to the United States Porto Rico 
and “‘the other islands of the Caribbean,” 
but definitely excepted Cuba, of course. 
Those who favored American ownership 
argued that the Isle of Pines was in- 
cluded among “other islands,” and those 
who favored Cuban ownership were cer- 
tain that the treaty makers meant to 
include the Isle of Pines with Cuba. 

Though there was some weight to the 
claim of American title through the 
“other islands” clause, such right would 
appear to have been surrendered as a 
result of the negotiations by which Cuba 
gave a number of naval bases to the 
United States, which made unnecessary 
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To reduce into our former favor 


(Henry V, Act V, Scene 2) 











Sykes in the West Virginian 


Orr in the Knickerbocker Press 
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Looking for me, eh? 


From L. B. Collabrase, Monongah, West Virginia 





One surprise after another 


‘From Mrs. M. C. Cook, Albany, N. Y. 
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We'll never get out at this rate 


From Roma Ash, Berkeley, California 





Copyrignt, ly2o, by the Philadelphia Inquirer Co, 


Why not look a little nearer home, too P 
From George W. Lyon, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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the establishment of a base on the Isle 
of Pines. Some of those bases ceded by 
Cuba have been occupied by the United 
States ever since the Spanish War and 
constitute an important part of the de- 
fenses of the Panama Canal. 

The uncertainty of the whole situation 
is removed by the ratification of the 
treaty. The property of some American 
citizens may be less valuable than it 
would have been under American owner- 
ship, but the United States has taken a 
position which will be Nationally bene- 
ficial not alone in our relations with 
Cuba but with the small republics gener- 
ally. 


Seneferu, Perhaps 


i ew tomb lately discovered near Giza 

in Egypt by the joint Harvard and 
Boston Museum Expedition is described 
in London despatches as the oldest un- 
rifled royal tomb yet revealed. It may 
not, however, be royal in the sense that it 
holds the remains of an Egyptian king. 
That it is about five thousand years old 
seems established, and it thus antedates 
Tutankhamen by, say, twelve hundred 
years. The fact that in the tomb there 
was found on a plate a seal of Seneferu, 
the predecessor as Pharaoh of Cheops, 
who built the Great Pyramid, may 
merely indicate that the burial-place was 
that of a relative or high official of Sene- 
feru. 

In either case the discovery may be of 
importance historically and archzologi- 
cally. The alabaster sarcophagus cov- 
ered with golden inscriptions will not be 
opened for some time, as the Egyptian 
Government and the Harvard-Boston 
explorers on the ground have deemed it 
best to await the arrival of the head of 
the joint expedition, Dr. George A. 
Reisner, of Harvard. 

Seneferu was a ruler of ability and a 
great colonizer, and he left Egypt so 
rich and prosperous that his successors 
became great pyramid builders. He built 
two of the smaller pyramids himself, but 
does not seem to have been interred in 
either. 

The remains at and near Giza repre- 
sent the civilization and glory of Mem- 
phis, just as the Valley of the Kings, 
where Tutankhamen lies, was the necrop- 
olis of Thebes. 

The Giza find is some seventy-five feet 
or more underground, and was reached 
by a vertical shaft cut in part through 
ancient cement. The Carnarvon find 


near Luxor was approached by a horizon- 
tal tunnel reached by a flight of steps. 
It is clear that much careful work must 
be done before full results are obtained. 

The Giza discovery has led many peo- 
ple to ask why no tidings have come from 
Luxor since Howard Carter made peace 
with the Egyptian Government. The 
hot season is on in Egypt. Has nothing 
new been done? 

The last few years have been rich in 
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Percy MacKaye 


discoveries of notable archzological in- 
terest in several countries. Yet the pos- 
sibilities of the future are immense; in 
fact, there are hardly any limits to what 
we may learn of the way the ancients 
lived, fought, worshiped, and built, ex- 
cept the limits of money, patience, time, 
and skill. 


A Man Who Has Fought 


for a Dream 


| ge MacKayveE on March 16 cele- 

brated his fiftieth birthday. So 
forward-looking in his ideals and his 
dreams, so eager for those labors of love 
which are always to be found just beyond 
the horizon, is Percy MacKaye that it 
hardly seems possible that he has jour- 
neyed even so far as the fiftieth mile- 
stone. If ever an American author fol- 
lowed the gleam, that man was Percy 
MacKaye. In the largeness of his hope 
he has kept his courage high even when 
the realization of his vision fell short of 
his high expectations. Men have had 
faith in Percy MacKaye because he has 
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had faith in his ideal. His influence 
upon the American drama and American 
dramatic thinking has been infinitely 
greater than that of many men who have 
achieved a larger measure of immediate 
dramatic success. 

In_a strikingly constructive piece of 
literary criticism which is soon to appear 
in a volume by Thomas Herbert Dick- 
inson* occurs this passage concerning 
Percy MacKaye: “From his very first 
work the young poet had a vision of the 
theater not alone as a place of entertain- 
ment but as the assembly-room, the 
academy, the laboratory, the temple of 
peoples. The theater was to him the 
most effective agency of the free man’s 
development into his larger associations. 
It was the place at which men could 
meet and exercise themselves on every 
plane of their souls. MacKaye’s concep- 
tion of the modern theater carries back 
to those dim origins when the theater 
was ritual and worship; it carries for- 
ward to the future when order and dig- 
nity and beauty will, we hope, be marks 
of our common life.” The limitations of 
such a conception of the function of the 
theater are clearly shown in Mr. Dickin- 
son’s very able discussion of Percy Mac- 
Kaye’s place in the history of American 
drama. They are the limitations which 
restrict any man who seeks to utilize art 
for a specific social end. The significant 
thing, however, is that the American 
public has recognized beyond and above 
these limitations the personal worth and 
the artistic integrity of this man who is 
an honor to our literary tradition. 

America has found in Percy MacKaye 
a symbol of its own groping, its own 
reaching out, for beauty and artistic 
understanding. May Percy MacKaye in 
the next half-century grow closer and 
closer to the realization of his dreams! 


Walter Camp 
and Football 


poveenate in particular and the world 
of sport in general lost one of its 
salient figures in the sudden death of 
Walter Camp, generally, if not accu- 
rately, called “the Father of Football.” 
There were others who took up the then 
infant game before him, who played on 
winning teams, who coached to some ex- 
tent, and then disappeared from view. 
But there was a long period in which 
Camp made of the college game his own 
*The Playwrights of the New American 


Theater. By Thomas Herbert Dickinson. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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peculiar field of activity, especially as a 
rule-maker. 

He had the advantage of an early 
start, the gift of enthusiasm, and a mind 
that undoubtedly would have been that 
of a chess master had it not been turned 
naturally enough into other channels. In 
later years he found further outlet for his 
unbounded energy and analytic mind in 
bridge, in golf, and toward the close in 
the study of the human body in relation 
to all sports, mental and physical. He 
was among the earliest devotees of the 
idea that the greatest progress in his 
favorite game would come from the men- 
tal angle, that progress would be the 
fruit of the brains of men of perhaps 
lesser physique who had to make up their 
natural handicaps ‘by quicker and clearer 
thinking, and now and then by “some 
great leap of.the imagination.” 

While Camp was always extremely 
sensitive to the demands of the newer 
and more progressive players, he was 
prolific in innovations of his own, inno- 
vations that found a wide hearing due to 
his prestige. 

Undoubtedly, in the nineties and in 
the early nineteen hundreds Yale foot- 
ball was largely Camp football. The 
time came when the football mood at 
Yale changed, and the actual field work, 
eventually the advisory consultation, 
passed into other hands. But Camp by 
this time had become a National figure, 
and he managed to go far afield, studying 
the offerings of the newer coaches, War- 
ner especially. Conservative in rule 
building, he nevertheless was always a 
keen.appreciator of innovations, and not 
infrequently saw their value before they 
appealed to the very system he had made 
famous, and which returned the compli- 
ment by making his own reputation. 
The most agreeable memories of long 
contact with the earliest “big football 
man at Yale” are perhaps those fireside 
discussions that frequently lasted long 
into the night, in the course of which he 
proved anything but a dogmatist. 


Walter Camp, the Many-Sided 
A PROLIFIC author, Walter Camp 
made his most valuable contribu- 
tions to football in its early days, when 
he clarified it to a notable extent for the 
spectator and the schoolboy. He made 
the play more understandable at a time 
when it appeared to the untutored more 
like a mob scene than anything else. As 
a critic he was remarkably quick to sense 
the turn of the tide in any game until the 


most recent form made that a next to 
unsolvable problem. 

Apparently trifling details interested 
him hugely. The earlier Camp was a 
valuable source of information on foot- 
ball minutie; the later Camp rather 
more of a spokesman for the football 
progressive. 

These were the two outstanding 
Camps. But he was a many-sided man, 
and knew well how to fit his talks 
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on sport to the audience he sought to 
interest; he could popularize it or he 
could delve as deeply as any man into 
what has come to be known as “inside 
stuff.” The World War broadened his 
activities, and here again the passion for 
simplification was in evidence, for he 
went in for the conditioning of older men 
burdened with much of the desk work of 
combat, and undoubtedly he helped 
them. He was, too, an encourager of 
fitness in daily life from childhood to 
advanced age, and after he had passed 
sixty that was his constant theme. Thus 
his loss will be felt probably more widely 
than that of any other man who had 
given so much of his life to sport. 


Prince Lvoft 
Ts great idealists have lately died. 
Very different in temperament, in 
history, in environment, in fortune, they 
were alike in their readiness to follow the 
guidance of the star of their hopes; and 
each suffered for his adherence to his 
faith, and each gave to his country what 
he believed to be his best. 
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Prince Lvoff was the head of the first 
Government of Russia that succeeded 
after the fall of the Czar. His own Gov- 
ernment in turn fell, partly because Rus- 
sia was at the time, as she has been since, 
untrained in political practice and there- 
fore unused to political compromises and 
adjustments, and partly because Russia 
received no such adequate and timely aid 
from nations trained in political self- 
government as she ought to have had. 
Representing the substantial and tem- 
perate Russian believers in democracy, 
he, in company with Miliukov, undertook 
to establish in Russia a true democratic 
republic. At that time whatever chance 
Russia had of escaping the terror and 
tyranny that the Bolsheviki have brought 
upon her was offered by that company of 
men who had helped to establish the 
Duma and had been the real leaders of 
resistance to Czarist despotism and the 
Black Hundreds. Among these men 
Prince Lvoff was for a while the recog- 
nized leader. 

In an interview which he gave the 
present Editor-in-Chief of The Outlook, 
published on April 30, 1919, Prince Lvoff 
stated succinctly his attitude toward the 
Bolshevist Government: “What water 
is for fish, war is for Bolshevists.” Prince 
Lvoff’s diagnosis has been proved true. 
Though the former advocates of Bolsh- 
evism are still in power, they have been 
forced by conditions of comparative 
peace to abandon many of their attempts 
to put the Bolshevist theories into prac- 
tice. 

Until his death Prince Lvoff devoted 
his time and energy to gathering such 
available resources and support as would 
keep alive the democratic spirit in Russia, 
which he believed would some day be 
reanimated. He died in France shortly 
after one of his visits to America. 


Sun Yat-sen 


HE other idealist whose death has 

occurred is Sun Yat-sen. It would 

be hard to find in history any man who 

had a more romantic and dramatic 
career. 

Educated under British and American 
auspices, he started life as a physician; 
but it was not long before he was deep 
in the plans for the liberation of China, 
which he pursued to the end of his days. 
It was Sun Yat-sen who, more than any 
other man, may be said to have deliv- 
ered the final blow which smashed the 
rather fragile power of the Manchus. 
He was of southern China, which has 
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Dr. and Mrs. Sun Yat-sen on the campus of Canton Christian College, at Canton, China 


always been more alert and open to new 
ideas than the region to the north. His 
early attempts at revolution were not 
very successful, but they made him a 
world figure. At that time, as the nine- 
teenth century was drawing to its close, 
the idea that China could ever be a 
republic was nearly as fantastic as the 
thought would be of turning New Eng- 
land into an Oriental despotism. Like 
many other idealists, Dr. Sun laid too 
great stress upon the power of forms of 
liberty rather than its substance. It was 
indeed fantastic to think of turning 
China into any such sort of self-govern- 
ing country as the United States, because 
all the antecedents of China were dif- 
ferent from those of any land where the 
common law and the principles of the 
Bill of Rights constituted a common 
tradition. Moreover, China never was a 


political unity. So Sun Yat-sen seemed 
bound for disillusion. 

In the course of his career he more 
than once showed himself capable of 
self-abnegation that seemed to many at 
the time almost quixotic. At the time 
he made an alliance with Chang Tso-lin, 
the brigand leader of Manchuria, he 
seemed to be quite an opportunist. 

And yet no doubt Dr. Sun was as 
ardent an idealist and as indefatigable a 
fighter for his ideals as any man of our 
time. There was something boyish, 
almost at times infantile, in his hopeful- 
ness and disregard of discouraging facts. 
He established the impress of his person- 
ality upon peoples of other lands as few 
Chinese leaders have done. In the his- 
tory of our time it is not certain what 
achievements in the way of lasting 
benefit to China will be accredited to 
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Sun Yat-sen, but it is certain that his 
name will be written large. 


The American 
Revolution of To-Day 


F I were to address an audience con- 
I sisting of corporation officers, and 

especially of those who are indus- 
trial managers and active directing capi- 
talists, I should speak somewhat as 
follows: 


Gentlemen: 
NUMBER of weeks ago an Official of 
one of America’s great corporations 
wrote me a letter in which occurred the 
following sentence: 

To my thinking, the World’s War 
stirred humanity to its depths every- 
where and freed industrial and social 
impulses of even greater importance 


than those which culminated in and 
succeeded the French Revolution. 


I agree. The World War freed these 
industrial and social impulses. But I do 
not think that it created them. You, 
gentlemen, and others in your position of 
leadership and power created them and 
are encouraging and developing them. 

To some this may sound like an accu- 
sation. I mean it as a tribute. 

There have been times when the 
leadership in the material, the social, the 
moral, and the spiritual advancement of 
humanity has been in the hands of sol- 
diers. Other times when it has been in 
the hands of philosophers and _ the 
makers of literature. Other times when it 
has been in the hands of priests: and 
prelates. To-day it is in the hands of 
capitalists and captains of industry. 

The real revolution to-day is taking 
place, not in Russia, but in America. 

I am a revolutionist. I believe in this 
revolution. I want to see it succeed. I 
want to see its leaders chosen from 
among the greatest and most far-seeing 
men we have. I want to see those lead- 
ers subjected to the wisest and the most 
honest criticism possible. I want to see 
them supported in the work of revolution 
by every agency of public conscience and 
public opinion—by the Government, by 
our schools, by the Church, and by the 
press. 

For the past fifty years one force has 
been irresistible, the force of democracy. 
Fear of democracy made the Czar an 
executioner of some of the best of his 
own people. Fear of democracy is driv- 
ing the Bolshevist leaders to extremes 
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which the Czar himself would not resort 
to. W. H. Lecky, himself no great be- 
liever in democracy, recognized it as the 
dominating power of the period. 

Democracy has placed its mark upon 
government. But we are still in the 
midst of a revolution in which democ- 
racy is putting its stamp upon industry. 

It was my uncle Austin Abbott who 
was first, to my knowledge, to recognize 
the corporation as an agency of democ- 
racy. J cannot turn my hand to any 
record of what he said, but he spoke of 
the corporaticn in some such terms as 
these—as a contrivance for the distribu- 
tion of property and the concentration of 
management under democratic control. 
Without the corporation or some similar 
device industrial democracy would be 
impossible. Whoever has helped to or- 
ganize and develop the corporation has 
aided this revolution for industrial 
democracy. 

There was a time when all industry 
consisted of little principalities at best, 
little areas of autocratic rule. Of every 
enterprise some man could virtually say: 
“This is my business; I own it; I run it; 
I have all the say about it; I can do with 
it what I like; those who work in it have 
nothing to say about it.” Concerning a 
great mariy businesses this can still be 
said; but it cannot be said about the 
great industries of America. Democracy 
has made that impossible. And you, 
gentlemen, have been responsible for 
that. 

In the first place, you have been crea- 
tors of discontent. It is not hardship 
that makes people discontented, but 
prosperity. There was probably never 
so contented a class of people in this 
country as the Negroes in slavery. Con- 
tentment is inconsistent with the desire 
for further advancement, and the very 
first impulse to advancement comes with 
the knowledge that advancement is pos- 
sible. In their demand for something 
that they have not men never reach the 
saturation point. 

Those who supply men’s wants are 
creators of discontent. Desire begets 
impatience, and impatience begets com- 
plaint. This discontent is not merely a 
desire for things, but a desire for power 
and freedom and self-direction. 

This discontent is almost world-wide. 
There are three ways of dealing with 
that. 

One is the old way of laisser-faire. Let 
things take their course. Hands off. 
Natural law, the law of supply and de- 


mand, will settle it. That is what the 
old English liberals preached. The re- 
sult was near anarchy.. It did not work. 

A second way is the way of Bolshev- 
ism. .That is not.radicalism at all. It 
is the worst form of reactionism. -It is 
based on contempt of the people. It is 
czarism under another name. It is dic- 
tatorship. It is called dictatorship of the 
proletariat; but really it is the dictator- 
ship of a few, a small and highly armed 
and sinister oligarchy, who suppress the 
people, and under the guise of Com- 
munism get everything—government, in- 
dustry, the Church, education—into 
their own hands. It is possible only 
where the people are ignorant and un- 
armed. 

The third way is the way of industrial 
democracy. The people are coming more 
and more into the control of indus- 


try. They are doing that in two ways. - 


In the first place, those who have put 
their labor, that is themselves, into in- 
dustry are recognized as having a share 
in industry like that held by those who 
have put their money into it. They are, 
so to speak, a kind of shareholders—only 
their share is not the investment of 
money but of service. They are having 
a larger voice than before. But there is 
another way in which industrial democ- 
racy has spread, an even more significant 
way. The tool users are becoming tool 
owners. They do not necessarily use the 
tools they own or own the tools they 
use; but they own tools and use them. 
Every workingman who has a deposit in 
the savings bank is part owner in the 
tools of industry; for his savings go to 
buy rails and locomotives, oil refineries, 
steel factories, grain elevators, and all 
the other instruments that industry em- 
ploys. Industrial democracy is thus 
becoming the bed-rock of capitalism, 
because the workers are becoming capi- 
talists. 

And as this proceeds the need for 
government interference in industry will 
become less and less manifest. The peo- 
ple at large will insist more and more 
that industry serve them well; but will 
become more and more doubtful whether 
government can serve them by taking 
charge of industry as well as they can 
serve themselves. The idea that govern- 
ment exists only to protect persons and 
property is no longer practically held. 
Government is entitled to do whatever in 
the opinion of the people it can do best 
—as, for instance, carrying the mails. 
But if the people generally feel that they 
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are themselves a part of business and 
business a part of themselves they will 
not willingly turn their business over to 
their government. . The .greatest safe- 
guard against any form of.State Social- 
ism is Industrial Democracy. 

When industry is carried on by the 
few for the few, it is (no pun intended) 
Industrial Feudalism. When industry is 
carried on by the State for the State, it 
is State Socialism, or Industrial Bureau- 
cracy. The only escape from both In- 
dustrial Feudalism, on the one hand, and 
State Socialism, on the other, is industry 
carried on by the people for the people. 

In his account of the Incas of Peru 
John Fiske (“Discovery of America,” 
Vol. II, page 361) describes the Inca 
government as a despotic communism. 
That barbaric community was very 
much like Bolshevist Russia. It had 
hardened into that despotic form and 
was standing still. It had not even the 
promise of further development into 
civilization that the Aztecs of Mexico 


had. And. in a foot-note Fiske, suggest- 


ing a likeness between the Inca govern- 
ment and the government of Imperial 
Rome, puts the matter thus: 


The greatest of all inherited advan- 
tages which English-speaking people 
to-day enjoy is the fact that our an- 
cestral Teutonic society retained its 
tribal mobility and plasticity of organ- 
ization to so late a period in history 
that it was able to profit to the fullest 
extent by Roman civilization without 
being swamped by Roman imperialism. 


It is this plasticity that our industrial 
system has to-day. It is that which is 
making possible the present industrial 
revolution in which we all are partici- 
pating. It is that which will prevent 
this country from hardening into any 
form of despotism—whether feudalistic, 
communistic, or bureaucratic. 

There are two elements in our popula- 
tion that are trying to prevent this revo- 
lution. 

One consists of those who still hold to 
the old Jaisser-jaire idea. They distrust 
organization. If they were consistent, 
they would destroy those artificial crea- 
tions of the Government called corpora- 
tions. They would bust all trusts. On 
the other side is the element consisting 
of the would-be Socialists or Commu- 
nists. They would make the Govern- 
ment the real owner and operator of all 
important industries. They would take 
business away from the people. The 
first element is largely native American. 
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The second element is largely of foreign 
origin, but has attracted to it some of 
our so-called intellectuals. 

If this industrial revolution which is 
making of the American people a people 
of capitalists is going to continue without 
strife or terrible disturbances, those who 
are now captains of industry must under- 
stand what is taking place and conform 
to it. They cannot stop it. They must 
help to direct it, whether they are cap- 
tains of thousands, or captains of hun- 
dreds, or only captains of tens. They 
must welcome and work with every force 
that tends to make industry humane and 
self-governing. 


S Rew would be the substance of my 
address. I confess I cannot be 
greatly interested in a revolution that 
merely means the exchange of one set of 
masters for another. There is little, for 
example, to inspire any American in the 
process by which a Bolshevist autocracy 
was substituted for the autocracy of the 
Czars. I think there is something to 
inspire all Americans in a revolution 
which transforms the life of a whole peo- 
ple, distributes power and opportunity, 
and liberates a nation’s mind and soul. 
It is this sort of revolution that Dr. 
Carver is to describe in the articles which 
will appear in forthcoming issues of The 
Outlook in succession to the one which 
appears this week. 
ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT. 


The Road in the Forest 
Necessary—but Why P 


& , , Y HAT are the roads for if not 
to reach the areas to be re- 
forested after being cut 

over or burned over? Tut, tut! friend 

citizen, the roads are for recreation; the 

Forests are for recreation.” 

These sentences, half question, half 
exclamation, appeared in the recent arti- 
cle by Mr. William C. Gregg on the 
United States Forest Service. 

“To hold this up as a programme for 
the construction of play roads is wholly 
wrong.” 

This sentence of serious denial is from 
the reply of Chief Forester Greeley, pub- 
lished in the March 4 issue of The 
Outlook. 

Letters unpublished, called forth by 
these two articles, contain sentences as 
divergent in view. 

For example, an instructor in forestry 
in a Western college writes: “Roads |in 


the National Forests] are quite naturally 
developed to improve travel. Primarily 
to travel to fires with a minimum of de- 
lay trails, primary and secondary roads 
are being developed. . . . Just as the cities 
of to-day have discarded horse-drawn 
fire apparatus and replaced them with 
auto trucks so would the Service like to 
do away with the slow travel across a 
trackless forest to a fire by maintaining 
good roads and trails. There is the 
axiom that ‘every fire starts small;’ 
therefore the sooner it is reached, the 
more easily it can be put out.” 

This assertion is typical of others that 
we have received. Does that really give 
the primary reason for the building of 
roads in the National Forests? The 
evidence is to the contrary. 


ie the first place, if roads were to be 

built for the purpose of making access 
to all parts of the National Forests easy, 
a veritable network of roads would be 
necessary. At present there is about one 
mile of road to every area of the size of 
a township. It does not even require a 
mathematical calculation to show that 
roads. built for the purpose of making 
easy access to places where fire might 
start would involve an expense altogether 
out of proportion to the usefulness of 
such roads for the purpose. “In the four 
years preceding 1924,” writes the Chief 
Forester, “the average area burned was 
two-tenths of one per cent of the acreage 
in the National Forests,” and he aims to 
reduce this by one-tenth of one per cent. 
The area of our National Forests burned 
each year (though the percentage is 
small) is in the aggregate enormous; but 
the construction of a network of roads 
over one hundred per cent of the Forests 
to save annually one-tenth or even two- 
tenths of one per cent would certainly not 
be an economical method of fighting fires. 

As a matter of fact, the roads in the 
National Forests are built primarily for 
other purposes than fighting fires. 

If it is wrong, as Colonel Greeley says, 
to regard them as play roads, the wrong 
has been committed in large part by offi- 
cials of his own bureau, the Forest Ser- 
vice. There is official authority for the 
statement that these roads are primarily 
for recreation. 

In the “Congressional Record” Appen- 
dix for March 3 of this year there is 
printed correspondence (occasioned by 
the publication of Mr. Gregg’s article) 
between the Hon. Elmer Thomas, Repre- 
sentative from Oklahoma, and Mr. F. W. 
Reed, District Forester of Forest Service 
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District No. 7, who writes from the 
headquarters of the Forest Service at 
Washington. Mr. Thomas wrote to Mr. 
Reed asking that a certain forest reserva- 
tion be made accessible for recreational 
purposes. In his reply the District For- 
ester writes: 


Ever since the advent of the euto- 
mobile, and with it the constantly in- 
creasing number of visitors to the 
forest, the work on road development 
and improvement has been pushed 
with all of the energy and rapidity 
that the available financial resources 
would permit. Progress in road con- 
struction has now reached a point 
where we look forward with confidence 
to the completion of the main road 
system by 1926, and this includes hard 
surfacing wherever the natural road 
material is such as to make this treat- 
ment necessary. Our road-construc- 
tion policy, together with the progress 
being made in carrying it out, is con- 
vincing proof that the policy of the 
Forest Service is not one of exclusion. 
This road system has one value, and 
only one value, namely, that as it ap- 
proaches completion it makes it stead- 
ily easier for the public to come into 
the forest. 


It would be difficult to find a more 
explicit statement from an official source 
in the Forest Service as to the purpose of 
road building in the National Forests. It 
is there explicitly given as that of open- 
ing the Forests to the public, and in 
connection with the rest of the corre- 
spondence it is clear that the opening of 
the Forests is for recreative use. 

This is confirmed by a recent article 
which appeared in “Outdoor America” 
under the authorship of T. W. Norcross, 
an official of the Forest Service whose 
work is mainly in connection with forest 
roads. He is urging the building of more 
automobile roads in the National Forests: 


Right now you will find many areas 
that you cannot enter and enjoy unless 
you are willing to bump along on 
rough steep roads so narrow that you 
are in constant fear of falling off. And 
even greater is the area that cannot 
be reached except by trail or by fight- 
ing your way up hill and down hill, 
over dead and down timber, or across 
rock slides. Possibly you are one of 
the relatively few that enjoy that sort 
of roughing it; the chances are good 
that you prefer the hurricane seat of a 
high-powered, easy-riding car. 


When twenty years ago President 
Roosevelt suggested that some forest 
areas be set aside for the enjoyment of 
those who want to camp and hike, did 
he have in mind the opening of our 
Forests by hard-surfaced roads for the 
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The road in the forest 


benefit of those who do their hiking on 
a hurricane seat? We do not think so. 
Evidently, however, there is fairly good 
authority for believing that the Forest 
Service does. 


i spite of these two official statements 

from Forest Service officials, most of 
the roads in the National Forests are not 
built primarily for recreation. What are 
they built for? In order to accommo- 
date and impress, as Mr. Norcross in 
another passage suggests, the prospective 
purchasers of timber? Hardly. 

The greater part of the roads in the 
National Forests have not been built for 
the purpose of forestry, or recreation, or 
any other purpose which would not be 
valid whether they were in National For- 
ests or not. The greater part of the 
roads have not been built by the Forest 
Service at all, but by the Bureau of 
Public Roads. The engineers of that 
Bureau simply conferred with representa- 
tives of the Forest Service, as they did 


with representatives of the State Higa- 
way Office. 

In his article in The Outlook Colonel 
Greeley indicated this; but he did not 
point out that the nine million dollars for 
roads which in his report he includes in 
the seventeen million dollars of expendi- 
tures for Forest purposes was appro- 
priated, not for the Forest Service, but 
for the building of highways. He also 
failed to point out that, with minor ex- 
ceptions, completed Forest roads have 
been built, not by the Forest Service, but 
by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Naturally, Colonel Greeley is not un- 
willing to have the Forest Service bulk 
as large as possible in the public eye. 

At the end of January, 1925, the total 
mileage of National Forest roads was 
2,607.86. Of this total, the Bureau of 


Public Roads built 2,409.24 miles and 
the Forest Service only 198.62 miles. 
The Forest Service built also some rough 
roads and trails—wagon roads and bridle 
paths—on which no engineering was re- 
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quired, and which do not figure as high- 
ways at all. 

The various road projects in the For- 
ests vary from less than five miles to 
more than five hundred miles each. These 
roads are built because in the vast areas 
covered by the National Forests there 
must be means of transportation, just as 
there would have to be if there were no 
National Forests. Senator Stanfield, of 
Oregon, in a letter to The Outlook writ- 
ten at the request of the Editor-in-Chief 
for information on the subject, has ex- 
plained these roads so succinctly that we 
here quote from what he says: 


The National Forests cover approxi- 
mately 157,000,000 acres of land, of 
which 132,518,457 acres, or 84 per 
cent, are located in the eleven Western 
States of Washington, Oregon, Califor- 
nia, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Arizona, and 
New Mexico. ... 

The aggregate area of these eleven 
States is approximately one and one- 
half times the aggregate area of all the 
States east of the Mississippi River. 

These Western States, like other 
States, require modern roads. 

The National Forests are scattered 
throughout the States like shoestrings 
and separate the settled portions from 
each other, thus requiring inter-State, 
State, and county roads through them 
to permit commercial and social inter- 
course between the settled portions of 
the States. 

The Federal Government, beginning 
with legislation in 1916, has, by Fed- 
eral aid, encouraged road building, and, 
indeed, the motor traffic that has come 
upon our highways during the last two 
decades has compelled the construction 
of very expensive modern roads. 

The taxpayers of the several States 
have gone their full limit to match 
the Government in building Federal 
aid roads and in building on their own 
account State and county roads outside 
of the National Forests, and in many 
instances have contributed large sums 
of money toward building roads into 
and through the National Forests. 

All Government property, which in- 
cludes the National Forests, is untaxa- 
ble, and that leaves the Government 
owning these large National Forests 
without contributing any taxes for 
State government, county government, 
or schools, yet holding the lands for 
the benefit of all the people of all the 
States, their children and their chil- 
dren’s children yet unborn, that they 
may not want for the products of the 
forests in the future. ... 

The Federal Government is in the 
position of an absent landlord owning 
eighteen per cent of our lands and 
paying no taxes. 

If these forest lands in the eleven 
Western States were privately owned, 
and therefore taxable, they would pay 
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over twenty-five million dollars per 
year for State and county purposes 
alone. ... 

Is it asking too much of the Federal 
Government to appropriate a reason- 
able sum each year for the purpose of 
building roads through its own prop- 
erty that receives the benefit of such 
roads, in lieu of the taxes it does not 


pay? 


The roads thus described by the Sena- 
tor can arouse no reasonable opposition; 
but they are not designed to help put out 
forest fires or, indeed, for any forestry 
purpose as such. Of course they are for 
recreation as much as any public high- 
ways, and incidentally they are for the 
use of the Forest Service and for the use, 
as well, of lumbermen and _ live-stock 
owners and others who get a living and 
perhaps a profit from the National For- 
ests. But it is the accident of their loca- 
tion and not their purpose that makes 
them Forest roads. They are a product 
of the Nation’s highway policy. They 
were built by the Bureau of Public 
Roads from money appropriated for 
highway purposes. The attitude of the 
Forest Service toward such roads should 
be conditioned on that fact. 


W = therefore, the Chief of the 
Forest Service reports the $9,351,- 
142.78 spent for all kinds of roads, in- 
cluding these general public highways, in 
the National Forests as part of the “ex- 
penditures of the Forest Service for all 
purposes during the fiscal year;” when a 
road system in a National Forest is offi- 
cially represented by the Forest Service 
as having “only one value”—namely, its 
recreational use; and when, with all that, 
the road-building policy of the Forest 
Service is defended by its spokesmen 
both publicly and privately on the ground 
that it is essential for the protection of 
the Forests, is it not fair to conclude that 
the Forest Service is itself confused as to 
its policy and authority, or is seeking 
support from one set of interests on one 
ground and from other sets of interests 
on other and contradictory grounds? 

It is true, as the Chief Forester said 
in his Outlook article, that National 
Forest roads are built in consequence of 
specific acts of Congress; but it is also 
true—as the Chief Forester did not say 
—that those acts are largely influenced 
by the requests of the administrative 
officials affected, and that broad discre- 
tion is left to those administrators in 
carrying out the laws. This is as it 
should be. But it requires of the admin- 


istrators something more than a sense of 
their own rectitude; it requires of them 
the forming of a consistent policy and the 
explanation of that policy to the people. 

Evidently a clear policy concerning 
the roads in the National Forests in- 
volves a clear understanding of the rela- 
tion of that policy to the main function 
of the Forest Service, the relation of the 
Forest Service to other branches of the 
Government, the limits of the Forest 
Service’s authority, and the whole ques- 
tion of the place of such a powerful bu- 
reau as the Forest Service in a demo- 
cratic republic. These subjects we shall 


consider in later editorials. 


Something Snappy in 


Sandwiches 


ISS KATHARINE PURCE 
went into a New York restau- 


rant on Broadway for lunch- 
eon, one morning last summer, and 
ordered a sandwich. What kind of sand- 
wich she ordered is not clear, but it was 
certainly not the kind which was served. 
For, as she related to a jury in a city 
court recently, she was about to take a 
bite of it when the sandwich—like the 
horse in the old story about father and 
the epizootic—got ahead of her. Some 
unknown creature “leaped” from the 
food (we quote the headline in the New 
York “Herald Tribune”) and bit her on 
the lip. The jury took a serious and 
sympathetic view of the lady’s misad- 
venture, and awarded her a verdict of 
$1,000. 

The judge in his charge informed the 
jury that a restaurant is responsible for 
the quality of its food, and he added a 
remark which seems admirable for its 
judicial calm and restraint. Food, said 
he, containing “lizards, or other obnox- 
ious insects, was not palatable.” Daring, 
indeed, would be the advocate who would 
controvert that mild statement. 

The newspaper account leaves us in 
some doubt as to the nature of Miss 
Purce’s assailant. An “autopsy, held 
immediately afterwards in the kitchen, 
failed to identify the biter.” Autopsy, of 
course, suggests that its ill-advised treat- 
ment of a customer was about the last 
act of its career. 

Miss Purce thought it was a lizard. 
The manager of the restaurant believed 
that it was “merely a centipede, or per- 
haps a wasp.” (The italics are ours.) 
The doubtful state of everybody’s mind 
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suggests either a complete lack of zodlog- 
ical knowledge, or else that there was a 
serious struggle—something like a café 
fight in the movies—with the result that 
the corpus delicti presented a more than 
usually difficult problem for crowner’s 
quest law. Still, there is a wide range be- 
tween a lizard, a centipede, and a wasp. 

The manager’s evidence is open to 
suspicion. He was obviously prejudiced; 
he desired to make out as good a case as 
possible for the restaurant. Still—a 
centipede! That is not a tame conclu- 
sion; the centipede is highly obnoxious, 
and, if that opinion be true, the verdict 
of $1,000 is hardly excessive. A wasp— 
unless it was one of those giant wasps 
described by Mr. H. G. Wells in “The 
Food of the Gods”—seems a ridiculously 
inadequate explanation. A wasp is often 
vicious, but it has wings with which to 
escape, and, moreover, after a fight and 
capture there is certainly not enough of 
him left to deceive even a Broadway 
restaurant manager into thinking that he 
may be a centipede. As for Miss Purce’s 
testimony, it must be considered that her 
vision was doubtless blurred and her 
judgment impaired by this sudden and 
unexpected attack, this gross act of 
treachery on the part”of the sandwich. 
In these days, when the decorative, the 
exotic sandwich abounds at teas and else- 
where, a man is never astonished if he 
find—where his fathers would have 
found a slice of ham or chicken—two or 
three nasturtiums, or even an orchid. 
But he does not expect to see a lizard 
between the slices of bread. 

The natural assumption, if Miss 
Purce’s theory of the lizard be accepted, 
is in favor of one of those engaging 
chameleons which used to be imported 
from Florida and sometimes cruelly worn 
in chains by women. These creatures 
had the accomplishment of turning from 
green to various shades of brown, al- 
though that was the limit to their chro- 
matic scales. The story in which a 
sthameleon, placed successively on various 
colored cloths, accommodated its owner 
by changing to each color in turn, and, 
finally, put upon a bit of Scotch plaid, 
“bust hisself” in his desire to please— 
this anecdote is purely fanciful. It 
assumes a disposition which the chame- 
leon never possessed. But neither are 
chameleons savage; no one of them was 
ever known to bite. 

This leads us to the large lizard, the 
iguana, one of those animals—four or 
five feet in length, almost the size of the 
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common or lounge lizard—which Mr. 
William Beebe found in the Gallapagos. 
But these, although edible, are clearly 
out of the question for inclusion in a 
sandwich. Unfortunate shipwrecked 
men, forced to subsist upon the iguana, 
au naturel, have found him to pall upon 


the appetite after some weeks. More- 
over, Mr. Beebe and other explorers have 
dwelt upon his gentle nature; one of the 
earliest voyagers to that group of islands 
spoke of the place as a land of “innocent 
lizards.” Surely, the Broadway mis- 
creant was no iguana. The question re- 
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mains unanswered; it will baffle us for- 
ever, like those tantalizing and never 
related exploits of Sherlock Holmes to 
which Dr. Watson used to refer. ‘The 
Haunted Sandwich; or, The Singular 
Adventure of Miss Katharine Purce in 
the Broadway restaurant.” 


Painters Who. Painted 


A London Art Letter from C. LEWIS HIND 


ECENTLY I sat for an hour in 
R a side chapel of the Cathedral of 
St. Bavon, Ghent, and contem- 

plated “The Adoration of the Lamb,” 
twelve pictures in one, all by Hubert van 
Eyck, except the figures of Adam and 
Eve, which are by his brother, Jan. The 
chapel is small and poorly lighted; the 
custodian sustains a running commentary 
of explanation and admiration; the 
sightseers come, stare, and go; the de- 
vout seat themselves on the few chairs; 
some make notes. This great picture, 
this precious masterpiece, this vast 
painting of the early fifteenth century in 
which the brothers van Eyck reached 
perfection “in a stride,” has a hypnotic 
power. Not only is the central panel, 
showing the Adoration of the Lamb, one 
of the earliest landscapes ever painted, 
but among the figures of the holy war- 
riors may be seen the portraits of Jan, 
who looks anxious, and of Hubert, who 


smiles. Here is a picture—the oldest 
masterpiece of art in northern Europe— 
hat now rests complete in the place where 
it was hung centuries ago. The parts 
that were missing have been reassembled. 
By the Treaty of Versailles Germany was 
obliged to restore the six wings that Ber- 
lin acquired by purchase in the last cen- 
tury, and Brussels has generously re- 
turned the figures of Adam and Eve. 

In a new monthly art magazine called 
“Apollo” M. Paul Lambotte, Director of 
Fine Arts for Belgium, tells why the 
Germans failed to find “The Adoration 
of the Lamb” when they occupied 
Ghent. Happily, the Cathedral of St. 
Bavon had in Canon van Gheyn, ar- 
cheologist and historian, a Canon of 
resource. He, “with four trusted men” 
(for secrecy was necessary), hid it before 
the German advance. They chose the 
lunch hour, when the Cathedral was 
closed, removed the picture to the Bish- 


op’s palace, and thence to secret hiding- 
places. The four cases were loaded upon 
a cart, worn-out carpets and old pieces of 
timber were thrown over the cases; then 
the cart disappeared. A document was 
prepared, for German eyes, indicating 
that “The Adoration of the Lamb” had 
been conveyed to England. All through 
the war the Germans made efforts to dis- 
cover where the masterpiece was hidden, 
but without avail. Even as late as Feb- 
ruary 4, 1918, when it was feared that 
the hiding-places might become known, 
two of the cases had to be removed under 
the direction of the Canon and his four 
trusted men. Not until November 29, 
1918, were the panels returned to St. 
Bavon’s. Two years later, on October 1, 
1920, the renowned altar-piece was 
shown to the public, amid rejoicings, “in 
the complete form in which it had left 
the hands of its great producers.” 

When one considers the work of the 
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The central panel from ‘*‘ The Adoration of the Lamb,’’ by Hubert van Eyck 
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brothers van Eyck and of the brothers 
de Limbourg, who were contemporaries, 
and of other miniaturists such as Fou- 
quet and Jean Colombe, one is reminded 
that painting does not advance; rather, 
it goes in circles. We find a pure noc- 
turne, a nocturne that Whistler might 
have been proud to sign, in Pol de Lim- 
bourg’s “Christ in the Garden of Olives” 
at Chantilly, painted about 1415; and in 
Fouquet’s “Czsar Crossing the Rubi- 
con,” done about 1460, there is a fore- 
telling of the decorative treatment of 
lances that Velasquez was to use with 
such magnificent effect in “The Surren- 
der of Breda.” And there is a small 
landscape in the “Hours of Turin,” that 
happily escaped the fire which destroyed 
most of this precious book, so simple, 
beautiful, and accomplished that it ranks 
as one of the world’s landscapes. It has 
been called “Baptism of Christ, or River 
View,” and it is probably by Hubert van 
Eyck. This master may justly be called 


the Father of Landscape Painting. He 
showed an intimate love of nature in 
days before landscape painting was re- 
garded as a serious branch of art. In 
the Cook Collection at Richmond hangs 
his early landscape “The Three Marys 
at the Sepulcher,” painted about 1425, 
a dawn scene, the hour when the holy 
women visited the sepulcher. The sun 
has just risen; the flushed towers catch 
the rays, their bases are in shadow. 

No, painting does not advance; it goes 
in circles. A period becomes memorable 
because a great man happened to be 
painting in that period. His influence 
forms a school; numbers try to paint like 
him, and so it goes on until another mas- 
ter arises. What has changed, and the 
change is for the worse, is that we call 
ourselves to-day artists, not craftsmen. 
The old painters, even the masters, were 
content to do, and not to explain the 
processes of their thought. I do not sup- 
pose that Hubert van Eyck or Pal de 
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Limbourg ever reasoned about what they 
did; they painted, and their work is great 
because they had iearned to look, and 
had trained their hands to follow their 
eyes. I wonder what either of these 
masters would have made of Mr. Roger 
Fry’s pamphlet, or small book, called 
“The Artist and Psycho-Analysis.” It is 
interesting to me because it is an intro- 
duction to the processes of Mr. Roger 
Fry’s literary mind. He is a writer by 
temperament, and a painter by desire. I 
could make rather an interesting list, 
giving examples from America and Eng- 
land, of artists who write better than they 
paint. Some write almost as well as they 
paint. Of such were van Gogh and 
Gauguin. By the by, Gauguin’s vivid 
picture, “Jacob Struggling with the An- 
gel,” a moving subject, painted with 
intense conviction, has just been acquired 
by the National Gallery of Scotland. 
Post-impressionism, once reviled, is now 
receiving the hall-mark of officialdom. 


Dawes and Delay 


By CARTER FIELD 


This discussion of Senatorial procedure from the pen of a veteran Washington correspondent is an 
illuminating study of the way the wheels of our Government go—or do not go—round 


HALL the Senate stop wasting 
. time? If the “world’s greatest 

deliberative body” does expedite 
its business, will the country be better 
off as the result of the greatly increased 
amount of legislation which will result? 

With his usual picturesque and spec- 
tacular mode of doing things, Vice- 
President Charles G. Dawes has put the 
first question squarely before the coun- 
try. Indications are unmistakable that 
the country is with him and against the 
endless flood of words which ties up so 
much business in the Senate. 

But indications are just as unmis- 
takable that a majority of the Senators 
have no intention of imposing cloture 
on themselves, even to please “Helen 
Maria.”’ The Senators are pretty well 
satisfied with things as they are. Cer- 
tainly it requires little short of an earth- 
quake to change Senate rules. 

The second question—whether the 
country would be better off as the result 
of eliminating filibusters—is being much 
discussed in Washington, with a view 
generally contrary to that taken in the 
country as a whole, if one may judge the 
opinion of the country by the editorials 
which have been printed since General 
Dawes lectured the Senate. 

In the controversy which rages over 


the second question, curiously enough, 
General Dawes is in somewhat of a para- 
doxical position. He has always been 
regarded as a conservative in politics. 
He first attained fame as a lieutenant of 
the late Mark Hanna, who was, to say 
the least, eminently practical. 


The Less, the Better 


BY and large, the average conservative 
believes that the less new legislation, 
the better. Every forward-looking step is 
viewed by the men whose political views 
have been supposed to agree with Gen- 
eral Dawes with the keenest suspicion. 

Old-line Republicans like Senator 
Wadsworth, of New York, and Senator 
Reed, of Pennsylvania, have even come 
to champion the old-fashioned Demo- 
cratic theory of State’s rights, driven to 
this position because of the increasing 
interference, as they describe it, of the 
National Government with questions 
which they believe should be reserved 
for State action. Of course it may be 
that they are swayed just a little by the 
fact that most of the kind of bills they 
oppose on this ground tend to take 
money from the richer States for the 
benefit of the poorer. 

Agitation to force the Senate to revise 
its rules so as to make it impossible for 


any small group to prevent the passage 
of any given piece of legislation to which 
they are opposed is as old as the Senate 
itself. It has come up periodically as the 
logical aftermath of every filibuster big 
enough to have attracted Nation-wide 
attention. 

Again and again Senators who hap- 
pened to be in the majority favoring 
some measure being strangled by a fili- 
buster have voiced caustic criticism of 
their colleagues for using such a weapon. 
It requires very little delving back to 
discover that the Senators loudest in the 
denouncing, however, have generally, at 
some period in their Senatorial careers, 
resorted to this weapon to kill some 
earlier measure to them obnoxious. 

The blunt language of General Dawes 
was no rougher than that which has fre- 
quently been employed by Senators in 
discussing their own rules. Just to cite 
one example: Senator Charles S. Thomas, 
of Colorado, became annoyed back in 
February, 1915, because a considerable 
group of Republican Senators, aided 
eventually by seven Democrats, ran a 
filibuster which prevented passage of the 
so-called Wilson Ship Purchase Bill. 

“Tf it is in order,” ‘°°° Mr. Thomas, 
with all the sarcasm he could command, 
“T should like to move that a committee 
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be appointed to inform the President that 
the Senate has been in session since the 
7th of December and that owing to the 
character of its rules it is unable to do 
business.” 

The motion was ruled out of order. A 
moment later Senator George Sutherland, 
of Utah, now a member of the Supreme 
Court, inquired of Senator William J. 
Stone, of Missouri, how the sergeant-at- 
arms could arrest Senators to hale them 
to the Senate chamber if he could not 
find them. 

This same filibuster was perhaps the 
most spectacular in the history of the 
Senate. Toward the end of it the Sen- 
ate remained in continuous session for 
fifty-four hours and ten minutes in a 
desperate and unsuccessful effort to wear 
the talkers out. It was during this 
“talkfest” that Senator Reed Smoot, of 
Utah, talked for eleven hours and 
twenty-five minutes without a single mo- 
ment’s relief. 

“Battling Bob” La Follette once held 
the floor for more than seventeen hours, 
but he was relieved thirty times during 
this ordeal by quorum calls and dilatory 
roll-calls, so that Mr. Smoot’s perform- 
ance is generally accepted as the real 
record. 


The Straw that Strained 
the Camel 


ts was the La Follette speech just 
alluded to, however, which brought 
the first revision of Senate rules aimed at 
eventual cloture. On that occasion—it 
was in May, 1908—Senator La Follette 
with supporters talked the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Currency Bill to death. In the 
next session of Congress the Senate rules 
were amended so that a quorum call may 
not be demanded as a point of order 
unless some business has intervened since 
the last quorum call, and the new rule 
provided that speaking did not constitute 
business. It was this rule, together with 
another rule that a Senator may not 
speak more than twice on the same sub- 
ject on the same legislative day, which 
resulted in the ordeals of Senator Smoot 
and others seven years later when they 
wished to kill the Ship Purchase Bill. 

The advantage of keeping in continu- 
ous session is, not only that it wears out, 
presumably, the talkers, but that it main- 
tains the same legislative day. This last 
result is also attained at times by merely 
recessing until the next day, instead of 
adjourning. 

Just two years after the killing of the 
Ship Purchase Bill by a filibuster came 
the straw which broke the camel’s back. 
This was the famous filibuster of the 
“willful men,” as they were called by 


President Wilson, which prevented pas- 
sage of the “Armed Neutrality” Bill in 
the closing days of the Congress which 
ended March 4, 1917. President Wilson 
still hoped at that time to keep the coun- 
try out of war, but the little group of 
“willful men,” headed by La Follette, 
feared that the Wilson plan for protect- 
ing shipping against submarine attack 
would surely lead to this country’s being 
drawn in‘o the war. 

It is believed by many Senators and 
observers in Washington that even this 
provocation would not have been suffi- 
cient of an “earthquake” to have brought 
about a change in the Senate rules had 
it not been for the war spirit, already 
surging throughout the country. 

It is a tradition that the country has 
very little patience with Congress. It is 
a political axiom that every President 
who has attacked Congress in public let- 
ters and speeches has won an immediate 
and vigorous response. So in this par- 
ticular case the country became indig- 
nant that a mere handful of Senators, 
only twelve, had been able to thwart the 
will of their eighty-odd colleagues and of 
President Wilson. 

So intense was the popular demand, 
Senators being deluged with letters and 
telegrams, that in the special session of 
the Senate which President Wilson called 
at once a cloture rule was for the first 
time in the Senate’s history adopted. 
This is the famous Rule 22, which Gen- 
eral Dawes attacked so bitterly. 

It provides, briefly, that sixteen Sena- 
tors, by presenting a petition, can, after 
a delay of two days, force a vote on the 
question of restricting the normal rights 
of Senators to talk as long as they please. 
To enforce the cloture, however, it is 
necessary that a two-thirds majority of 
the Senate shall vote for it, and even 
after that each Senator may speak for 
not more than one hour on the bill or 
question for which the cloture is invoked. 

That is the way the rule stands at 
present. Senator Underwood, on the day 
following General Dawes’s blast, sub- 
mitted a new rule which would permit a 
majority of the Senate to invoke cloture, 
still reserving the right of each Senator 
to speak for one hour. 

It may be stated very flatly that there 
is little chance of this proposed rule, or 
anything approaching it, being adopted. 
The reason it has so little chance has 
little to do with the question of whether 
the country would be benefited. It has 
to do with the power exercised under the 
present rules by individual Senators. 

There is always a legislative jam 
toward the close of any session of Con- 
gress, particularly, of course, those ses- 
sions which are terminated on a day 


designated by law. In such a jam i 
vidual Senators and small groups 
Senators push through bills in which th 
are personally interested and block thos, 
to which they have any objections. It is 
a highly satisfactory arrangement to the 
Senators, though they do not like to talk 
much about it publicly. It is a situation 
which enhances the importance and 
power of a Senator tremendously. 


A Tillman Barricade 


oe best story illustrating the curious 
lengths ‘to which this power is car- 
ried is that of Senator Tillman, of South 
Carolina, “Pitchfork Ben.” Mr. Tillman 
learned that a bill carrying a war claim 
of 1812 of $90,000 for South Carolina 
had been held up in the House. He 
barricaded his desk with books and an- 
nounced his intention to read “Childe 
Harold” and other works of Lord Byron 
until the end of the session. 

Word of this threat was speedily car- 
ried to Uncle Joe Cannon, who at the 
time was Chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee. At first Mr. Can- 
non was stubborn, but when he realized 
how many bills to which there was no 
objection had not at that moment been 
passed by the Senate, he yielded, and 
South Carolina got the $90,000. 

This is an unusual incident only be- 
cause it happened to be spectacular. On 
a small scale that sort of thing happens 
toward the close of every session, and 
happens repeatedly, generally without 
any publicity at all, because it is only 
when the attempted maneuver is 
thwarted that the indignant Senator re- 
sorts to a move which attracts publicity. 

As a matter of fact the present cloture 
rule, though it has been on the books 
since 1917, has been utilized on only one 
occasion. That was on November 15, 
1919, when cloture was imposed on the 
Versailles Treaty debate. Several times 
petitions have been started, but in every 
other case either it was discovered that 
a two-thirds vote could not be mustered, 
or else opposition dissipated and it be- 
came possible to obtain a unanimous- 
consent agreement for a vote. 


The Good Survive 


rr is the conviction, frequently ex- 

pressed, of many Senators that no 
really meritorious measure ever died be- 
cause of a filibuster. This may or may 
not be true, but there is very strong 
objection on the part of many Senators, 
entirely aside from any personal loss of 
power, to the prospect of the Senate’s be- 
ing speeded up to the pace of the House. 
They fear that the deluge of legislation 
which would result would be far from 
an unmixed blessing. 
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‘«« Madonna with the Sea-Gulls ”’ 


A r the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh an exhibition of paintings by 

Anto Carte serves to present the work of a Belgian artist whose paint- 

ings have not previously been shown in America. Like the painters of the 

Renaissance, he has given a contemporary touch to the historic figures he 
has chosen to celebrate 
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‘‘ The Return of the Prodigal Son” 











The Coming Revolution in America 


The Socialist Dogma and the American Ideal 


By THOMAS N. CARVER 


Professor of Political Economy at Harvard University 


YEAR or so ago a popular 
A bishop was quoted as saying 

that Russia was the only coun- 
try in the world that was pursuing an 
ideal. That would be startling if true, 
but it must be classed among those 
statements that are designed to attract 
attention rather than to convey accurate 
information. The Bolsheviki are fol- 
lowers of Karl Marx, and their experi- 
ment was based upon his teachings. If 
there is anything that Marx and his fol- 
lowers are unanimous in repudiating, it is 
idealism of every kind. He and his fol- 
lowers have taught the proletarians to 
shun all ideals as devices of the ruling 
classes to hold the masses in subjection, 
and to look after themselves alone. 


F ywereqar to this teaching, there is, to 
begin with, no God. What is more to 
the point, there is no such thing as right 
and wrong in any positive sense. Right 
and wrong are mere conventional ideas. 
Whatever happens to be approved by the 
people of a given time and place for 
them is right; what they disapprove is 
wrong. There is no higher court of 
appeal; there is no other test. If it is 
generally agreed that lying, stealing, and 
rape are commendable, they are com- 
mendable. If it is generally agreed that 
they are not commendable, they are not; 
that is all there is to it. 

When this materialistic interpretation 
of history is combined with the doctrine 
of evolution through class struggle, it 
becomes even more strange to Christian 
ears. 

According to this, our conventional 
notions of right and wrong are deter- 
mined for us at any time and place by 
the dominant class. When the fighting 
class was dominant, their ideas prevailed; 
what they said was right became right; 
what they said was wrong became wrong. 
When the priestly class dominated, they 
determined right and wrong for us. 
At other times and places the capitalist 
class is dominant. If they say that a 
given thing is right, it becomes right; if 
they say that it is wrong, it becomes 
wrong. The rest of us are led to approve 
what they say is right and to disapprove 
what they say is wrong. 

In all these cases the class that is in a 
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position of domination and which, be- 
cause of this position, determines for us 
what is right and wrong always decides 
in its own interest. When the priestly 
class dominated the ideas of society, they 
made everybody believe that it was right 
to do what the priestly class found it to 
their interest to have the people do. It 
was right to pay tithes because it was 
profitable to the priestly class that peo- 
ple should pay tithes. It was right to 
revere God or the gods because this gave 
the priestly class power over people 
through its interpretation of the will of 
God.or of the gods. And so the whole 
moral system was planned for the profit 
of the priestly class. When the capital- 
ist class became dominant and was in a 
position to determine what was right and 
what was wrong, and make the rest of 
us believe it, they invariably made us 
believe that it was right to do whatever 
was profitable for the capitalist. It is 
right to be industrious because it is 
profitable to the capitalist that we should 
be industrious. It is right to be honest 
because it is profitable to the capitalist 
class that we should be honest. It is 
right, especially, to respect property and 
not steal because it is profitable to the 
capitalist class that we should respect 
property and not steal it; and so on. 
The whole moral system was built up 
by capitalists in the interest of capital- 
ists. 

“From this point of view,” says En- 
gels, Marx’s chief disciple and interpre- 
ter, “the final causes of all social changes 
and political revolutions are to be sought, 
not in men’s brains, not in man’s better 
insight into eternal truth and justice, but 
in changes in the modes of production 
and exchange.” * 

“Tf the British bourgeois had been 
convinced before of the necessity of 
maintaining the common people in a re- 
ligious mood, how much more must he 
feel that necessity after all these experi- 
ences. Regardless of the sneers of his 
Continental compeers, he continued to 
spend thousands and tens of thousands, 
year after year, upon the evangelism of 
the lower orders; not content with his 
own native religious niachinery, he ap- 

1 Socialism, Utopian and Scientific. By Fred- 
erick Engels. Translated by Edward Aveling. 


Page 45. S. Sonnenschien & Co., London; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1892. 


pealed to Brother Jonathan, the greatest 
organizer in existence of religion as a 
trade, and imported from America re- 
vivalism, Moody and Sankey, and the 
like; and, finally, he accepted the dan- 
gerous aid of the Salvation Army, which 
revives the propaganda of early Chris- 
tianity, appeals to the poor as the elect, 
fights capitalism in a religious way, and 
thus fosters an element of early Christian 
class antagonism, which one day may 
become troublesome to the well-to-do 
people who now find the ready money 
for it.””’ 


he next stage, according to the Marx- 
ian teaching, is that in which the 
proletarians become dominant and are in 
a position to determine what is right and 
what is wrong. They do not profess to 
be seeking right or justice except in a 
purely conventional sense, because, ac- 
cording to the materialistic interpreta- 
tion, there is no such thing as right and 
justice except in a purely conventional 
sense. They are going to tell us what is 
right and what is wrong and force us to 
accept it; but what is right under this 
new régime will be what is profitable to 
the proletarians. What is wrong will be 
what is unprofitable to the proletarians. 
It is conceived, for example, to be against 
the interest of the proletarians that any 
one should call anything his own. 
Therefore they will make it wrong for 
any one to call anything his own. If any 
one does call anything his own, it will be 
to the interest of the proletarians for 
some one to dispossess him or take it 
away from him; therefore they will make 
it right to dispossess the one who pretends 
to any form of ownership. Again, there 
is no idealism about this; it is believed, 
however mistakenly, to be for the purely 
material gain to the dominant class, 
which, under the revolution, is the pro- 
letarian class. There is no more idealism 
about this than there was when the capi- 
talists made us believe that what was 
profitable to them was right and what 
was unprofitable was wrong. 

If you ask a thoroughgoing follower of 
Marx whether he thinks it is right to do 
some of the things that the Bolsheviki 
have done, you will not disturb him in 





2 Op. cit., Introduction, page xxxi. 
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the least. He will merely ask: What do 
you mean by right? Who determines 
what is right and what is wrong? In 
Russia the Bolsheviki are going to deter- 
mine what is right and what is wrong. 
If they decide that it is to their interest 
to do what they are doing, that makes 
it right. If any one doubts this, let him 
read Trotsky’s “The Defence of Terror- 
ism.”* This is the kind of idealism 
which our popular bishop apparently 
approves, if we are permitted to interpret 
his language intelligently. 


6 hee Marxian Socialists’ general oppo- 
sition to international war is some- 
times accounted to them for righteous- 
ness. Possibly this is what the bishop had 
in mind when he spoke of the idealism of 
the Bolsheviki. The so-called pacifism 
of the Marxian Socialist, however, is not 
based on any fundamental opposition to 
war. He is only opposed to war between 
those territorial groups called nations. 
He advocates war between those non- 
territorial groups called states or classes. 
The advocate of class war is no more of 
an idealist than the advocate of interna- 
tional war. 

There are some pacifists who, like 
Tolstoy, are opposed to war of any sort; 
who are not opposed to government as 
such, but opposed to all exercise of force; 
who are not opposed to nationalism as 
such, but are only opposed to national- 
ism when it eventuates in war. Such a 
pacifist is just as much opposed to class 
war as to international war, and to the 
use of force to resist government as to 
the use of force in support of govern- 
ment. There is undoubtedly a kind of 
idealism about this, even though it is 
utterly irrational and impracticable; but 
this kind of idealistic pacifism ought 
never to be confused with the materialis- 
tic, class-conscious pacifism of the Marx- 
ian Secialist who denounces international 
war in one breath and preaches class war 
in the next. Such spurious pacifism is 
more likely to be based on cowardice 
than on idealism. 

As the ultimate outcome of the war of 
the classes, it is contended that: peace 
will be established through the elimina- 
tion of all classes except one. When the 
entire population is included in one class, 
namely, the proletariat, there can ob- 
viously be no longer any war of the 
classes. This argument runs parallel to 
one that has always been in the minds of 
military imperialists from Cesar down 
to Napoleon and the late Kaiser. If 


*The Labour Publishing Company, Ltd., Lon- 
don, 1921 
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all other nations of the earth could be 
conquered by one nation and brought 
under one great empire, there would be 
no such thing as international wars any 
more because there would be no nations 
left to fight among themselves. The 
pax Romana was a real thing while it 
lasted. 

Unfortunately, this reasoning over- 
looks the possibility of civil war. When 
the whole world was under the Roman 
Empire, of course there could be no war 
between the Roman Empire and any 
other; but civil war was not only a pos- 
sibility, it became an actuality, and civil 
wars are quite as bitter and as destruc- 
tive as international wars. A similar 
idea was apparently in the minds of the 
German militarists before the World 
War. If the Kaiser could be made a sort 
of super-Kaiser, ruling over the entire 
world, of course there could be no such 
thing as international war any longer. 
There was a plausible line of reasoning 
which led to the conclusion that through 
militarism world peace would be estab- 
lished. The German militarists could 
therefore with straight faces pose as 
apostles of peace. They were apostles of 
peace in the same sense that the Bolsh- 
eviki are. 

Their reasoning, of course, overlooked 
the fact that it might be difficult to hold 
a great empire together and avoid civil 
war. The pax Germanica might have 
been a real thing while it lasted, though 
the process of achieving it might be 
somewhat painful. Again, the process of 
breaking such a world empire up again 
into a number of territorial units would 
also be painful. 

If the Bolsheviki could exterminate or 
eliminate all other classes and leave only 
the proletarians, there could, of course, 
no longer be a war between classes—at 
least that might be true for a time. The 
pax Bolshevika might be a real thing 
while it lasted, but one who believes that 
there is no conflict but only harmony. of 
interests among all proletarians must be 
rather naive. 

The history of efforts to eliminate war 
by conquest and the elimination of all 
ruling groups except the one that is vic- 
torious does not lend much support to 
the theory that the pax Bolshevika would 
endure for a long time or that it would 
be proof against the conflict of interests 
among the various elements that must 
necessarily be included under the term 
proletarian. 

The fact is that the United States is 
one country that has a very definite and 
practicable, and at the same time a very 
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beautiful ideal before it—an ideal that is 
vastly finer, more just, more righteous, 
and withal more easily attainable than 
anything of which any Socialist ever 
dreamed. In the pursuit of this ideal 
we are actually in this country achieving 
an economic revolution which, in the 
most literal possible sense, is the exact 
realization of the rule, “He that would 
be great among you, let him be your 
servant.” Not only that, but we are 
actually working out in this country at 
the present time the only economic revo- 
lution in the world—at.least the only one 
that amounts to a hill of beans. More- 
over, this revolution is being brought 
about without any help whatsoever from 
the professional reformers or the preach- 
ers of purely emotional righteousness. It 
is being brought about by the school- 
ma’ams and the business men primarily, 
though everybody who does really good 
and honest work in any field of useful 
endeavor and who thinks clearly and 
votes sanely has his part in it. 


J usT what is going on in this country at 

the present time? We are approach- 
ing equality of prosperity more rapidly 
than most people realize. What is 
equally important, we are working out 
this diffusion of prosperity for all classes 
without surrendering the principle of 
liberty which is embodied in modern 
democratic institutions. 

It is, of course, deplorable that we 
cannot do a number of cther things at 
the same time. The writer wishes that 
we could also lead the other countries in 
the fine arts, even in the arts of dirt and 
display which some particularly frank 
medievalists seem to prefer to anything 
modern. 

We must, however, content ourselves 
with such arts and graces as can be cul- 
tivated by busy people. 

The amazing material prosperity that 
is coming to this country through the 
pursuit of the noble ideal of equality 
under liberty, and our failure to develop 
the arts of leisure, are deceiving many 
superficial observers into believing that 
our ideals are themselves materialistic. 
But this prosperity is coming to us pre- 
cisely because our ideals are not material- 
istic. 

All these things are being added unto 
us precisely because we are seeking the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, as 
they are always added and must of logi- 
cal necessity be added unto any nation 
that seeks whole-heartedly those ideals — 
of justice that are the very essence of the 
kingdom of God. 


What this coming revolution is the author will explain in articles. 


to be published in later issues 








Signs of Drought 


By ERNEST W. MANDEVILLE 


Once there was a very popular song which ran, “ The Bowery, the Bowery, I'll never go there any 
more.” Those who go there now will see other sights than those witnessed by the singer who 
And there is more than one “ Bowery ” in the United States 


made tuneful his remorse. 


seamy side of prohibition in the 

East. This is a true picture, but it 
is not the whole panorama. In pointing 
out the failures of prohibition we must 
not overlook its successes. 

There are two things that I would ask 
my readers to remember at this place in 
the series. One is that prohibition can- 
not be judged by the East alone. Later 
on in these articles I will tell of my in- 
vestigations farther west. To be sure, I 
discovered flagrant violations of the law 
there as well, but I also found areas 
where effective enforcement prevailed. 
In these sections prohibition is an actual 
fact for the great majority of people. 
That is not to say that there are any 
completely dry spots, but one would 
hardly expect that. No law receives one 
hundred per cent obedience. 

The other point which it is necessary 
to consider to get a true view of the 
broad question of prohibition is: I am 
an investigator, and I went about looking 
for violations of this law; naturally, I 
found them. My narrative of experi- 
ences is accurate of conditions as they 
exist, but it is not the picture that pre- 
sents itself to the citizen occupied in the 
general business of life. It is my inten- 
tion to relate in future articles the fur- 
ther results of my investigations in the 
cities I visited, but, in all fairness, I must 
interrupt the series at this point to put 
down my belief that there are many folks 
in all walks of life, both young and old, 
who are living up to the ideal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

I find many more young men now in 
whose lives drink plays no part than I 
did before prohibition. This statement 
does not apply to the fraternity, “fast 
stepping” set, but only to that much 
larger ‘group, those young people who 
have not the money for higher education 
or idleness in their youth and who are 
much engaged in the daily routine of 
making a living. 

The effect of prohibition on the bring- 
ing up of children is sure to become more 
and more noticeable during the next few 
years. Formerly almost all of the young 
children came in some sort of contact 
with the open legalized corner saloons, 
even if it were only to walk by them. 
Now only a very few know anything 
about a saloon. Children of the poor 
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used to carry father’s can to the saloon 
and bring it back full of beer. There is 
no more of this. The benefits of pro- 
hibition, I believe, will show clearly 
in the next generation, and may very 
probably offset the accompanying evils 
of the law which are so much in evidence 
now. 

It is true that certain classes of youth 
are now violating the law. I intend to 
devote an article to the drinking condi- 
tions in the colleges. But we should re- 
member that youth is always breaking 
out in some way and violating some law 
just because it is a law. There is no 
doubt that the added interest of young 
people in drinking as being smart is a 
serious problem, but indications seem to 
show that the peak of this interest has 
been reached. It is probable that “the 
smart thing” will soon be something else. 
I find little opinion to substantiate any 
belief that the majority of the next gen- 
eration is going to demand intoxicating 
liquors. 

I know that there are more homes now 
where there is entire sobriety, where the 
children are better cared for, where the 
living conditions are on a higher plane, 
and where there is a nest-egg in the bank 
as protection against ill luck and for bet- 
ter rearing of the coming generation. 

The life of one of my friends has been 
transformed by prohibition. He is a 
designer of quite exceptional ability. 
Before prohibition his life was a failure 
and his home was not worthy of that 
name. His addiction to drink prevented 
him from holding a job and receiving a 
steady income. When he was employed, 
his wife rarely got any appreciable por- 
tion of his salary. Time after time her 
hopes would be raised—she would think 
that at last he was going to make good 


and provide a decent home for herself 
and their little boy. Then he would 
blast all her expectations and “blow in” 
his pay check at some saloon. For two 
or three days she would see nothing of 
him, and then he would appear un- 
shaven, unkempt, physically sick, with- 
out a job, and altogether a dilapidated 
piece of humanity. Loyalty and neces- 
sity forced her to all manner of money 
earning to keep herself and her boy alive 
and to provide for the leisure time of her 
husband while he was recovering from 
his drinking bout and trying to get back 
in condition to apply for another posi- 
tion. This occurred regularly once or 
twice a month, keeping the whole family 
in a state of physical and mental misery. 
The atmosphere which surrounded the 
boy and the sights which met his eyes 
were certainly a baneful influence on his 
moral upbringing. 

I have been in intimate touch with the 
family for the past eight years, and can 
testify to the remarkable change wrought 
in the man since prohibition. Whether 
it was the increased price of liquor, its 
wretched quality, or what, I do not 
know, but I am sure that he completely 
gave up drinking. On only two occasions 
did he slip back into his old ways, and 
they were over three years ago. Now he 
owns his own business, has bought a 
house and established his family in 
healthy and pleasant surroundings. His 
home life is almost ideal. His wife is 
extremely happy in his transformation 
and in their solid financial condition. 
There is certainly much greater hope for 
the growing boy now that he has the 
physical necessities, wholesome atmos- 
phere, and parental love and care than 
there was formerly. 

One cannot prove anything about pro- 
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hibition by citing individual instances, 
but without a shadow of a doubt there 
are many men, women, and children 
throughout the country who have been 
benefited as were these friends of whom 
I write. 

Thomas N. Carver, Professor of Eco- 
nomics in Harvard University, said re- 
cently: “Prior to prohibition a great deal 
of what might have been saved for in- 
vestment was wasted in drink. Instead 
of the prohibition system being discrim- 
inatory against the workman, it discrimi- 
nates in his favor. Instead of complain- 
ing against prohibition, he ought to be 
on his knees thanking God for its pro- 
tection.” 

The New York State Board of Chari- 
ties credits prohibition as materially 
helping in the reduction of dependent 
youths in the State by 3,238. The an- 
nual report, issued recently, says that the 
conditions of the homes of the poorer 
people have been much improved by the 
dry law, and consequently there is much 
less dependency. 

The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children reports 
that the cases coming under its jurisdic- 
tion have fallen from 47.7 per cent in 
1916 to 21.9 (over half) in 1924. There 
was an increase for two years after the 
phenomenal drop of two-thirds following 
the first year of prohibition, but the year 
1924 shows the turn of the graph down- 
ward again. Last year shows a decrease 
over 1923, 

The Boston Family Welfare Associa- 
tion finds a great reduction in the cases 
of destitution caused by drink, as does 
the Society for Organized Charity in 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

I interviewed Mr. W. H. Matthews, 
Director of Family Welfare for the Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, New York City. He -said: 
“There has been very little home-break- 
ing caused by booze in comparison to 
what we saw before prohibition. I ques- 
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tioned thirty of my visitors who spend 
all their days visiting the homes of the 
poor. At first they were very pessimistic 
about the effects of prohibition. They 
told of the bootlegging that had come 
under their notice, the home stills, etc., 
but after that they all had individual 
stories to tell of the good that had been 
done by the dry law. They spoke of the 
homes that they had seen before prohibi- 
tion and the improved conditions now. I, 
myself, notice changes. During unem- 
ployment periods we used to notice the 
effect of liquor on most of those applying 
here for aid. During the unemployment 
crisis of this last winter I talked to hun- 
dreds of men applying for help, and I 
very rarely saw any signs of liquor drink- 
ing. Of course this may be due to the 
expensiveness of whisky by the glass now. 
Many of them have said to me: ‘I 
can’t pay a dollar a drink for something 
I used to get for twenty cents, especially 
when I am afraid it might be poison 
stuff. The thing that the poor mind 
most about the law, I think, is that they 
know the rich have liquor while the poor 
are deprived of it. They know of the 
open violations among the people who 
can afford to pay the price, and they re- 
sent that more than anything else.” 

Mr. Matthews favors an amendment to 
permit light wines and beer. His opin- 
ions cannot be discounted, therefore, on 
account of prohibition sympathies. 

Frederick A. Wallis, Commissioner of 
Correction of New York City, says that 
the number of women inmates in the 
city’s penal institutions has been reduced 
nearly fifty per cent during the past five 
years. The average daily number of 
women inmates in the city’s institutions 
during the ten-year period from 1909 to 
1919 was 743. During the past five 
years the average has been 374. The 
average number of men in the same in- 
stitutions was 3,953 for the first ten-year 
period, and fell to 3,410 for the five-year 
period under prohibition. 


’ 


ae 


While the story of enforcement in New 
York City, told three weeks ago, is a 
truthful one, it is also a fact that it is 
much harder for the ordinary citizen to 
get liquor or to meet with his friends for 
a sociable drink than it was in the old 
days. For those who do not “know the 
ropes” of the bootleg places (and these, 
I believe, are in the large majority) the 
purchase of liquor is not easy. When 
the ease and convenience of obtaining a 
cominodity is lessened, the trade in that 
commodity is bound to fall off among 
those to whom it is not a necessity or a 
habit. 

Then, too, many who would drink 
intoxicating liquors for the sport of it 
are now being frightened away by the 
growing knowledge of the poisonous 
quality of much of the bootleg hooch. 

Dr. Haven Emerson, formerly Com- 
missioner of Health of New York City, 
and now at the School of Medicine of 
Columbia University, said to me: “The 
general mass of disease has been mark- 
edly reduced since 1919, and I am quite 
sure that it was largely due to prohibi- 
tion. We used to have at least 600 
deaths from alcoholism every year in 
New York. The year after prohibition it 
fell to one-tenth of that number—a low 
level which had never been reached be- 
fore.” ; 

To illustrate the comparative impor- 
tance of deaths from alcoholism, Dr. 
Emerson said: ‘People don’t know of 
the danger of alcoholism. Smallpox is 
something that every one knows of and 
fears, but we seldom have a death in 
New York City from smallpox. There 
have been years when there has not been 
a single death so caused; but there are 
always scores of deaths from alco- 
holism. 

“Alcohol,” he said, “is of the same 
series as chloroform and ether. They are 
often used together. They release the 
levels of con.rol. Each one shades from 
the top down. In every instance they 
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This old ‘‘ Alligator Saloon ’’ was a disreputable place ; but since prohibition it has been renovated and turned into a cutlery store 
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This old street-corner saloon has been replaced by the Blue Bird Restaurant and a soft-drink stand. The upper 


accomplish their results by depressing 
some function. Alcohol may at times be 
a very useful drug, but it is a depressant, 
and not a stimulant. It has never been 
shown to be a stimulant. In every test 
the non-alcoholic beats the alcoholic.” 

Dr. Emerson distributed to all his 
medical students the following fourteen 
points about alcohol: 


1. Alcohol is a cause of death. 

2. Alcohol is a cause of primary dis- 
ease. 

3. Alcohol causes disabilities through 
inheritance. 

4. Alcohol lowers resistance to infec- 
tion. 

5. Alcohol increases susceptibility to 
poison from heavy metals. 

6. Alcohol increases mortality rate 
of infections. 

7. Alcohol increases the severity, 
complications, and time of recovery 
from industrial accidents. 

8. Alcohol increases the prevalence 
of venereal disease. 

9. Alcohol increases the general mor- 
bidity and mortality from other dis- 
eases than those due directly to the 
use of alcohol. 

10. Alcohol shortens the span of life. 

11. Alcohol is a depressant drug, a 
protoplasmic poison. 

12. Alcohol delays and renders in- 
accurate neuro-muscular reactions. 

13. Alcohol reduces judgment, dis- 
crimination, endurance, and precision 
of action. 

14, Alcohol reduces consumption of 
milk in the United States. 


Dr. Emerson went on to say: “From 
five to ten per cent of the income of 
wage-earners -getting $1,200 a year or 
less used to go for the purchase of alco- 
holic beverages. Cutting off this expen- 
diture certainly means that this money 
now goes for-women and children’s cloth- 
ing and focd, which means better health 
for them.” 

An examination of the graphs repre- 
senting the deaths from alcoholism, 
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cirrhosis of the liver, and other problems 
upon which prohibition would have a 
bearing disclosed the following general 
tendencies: Before prohibition the trend 
was gradually downward. Then with the 
year following the enactment of the dry 
law came sharp drops, in many cases 
reaching low levels never before attained. 
Since that time there has been marked 
rises in the graphs. Usually, however, 
the upward curves do not reach the for- 
mer peaks. Dr. Emerson believes that 
the curves have now reached their top 
imit and that year by year the curve will 
be seen to fall. He said: “It is what 
happens in everything. After a drastic 
improvement there is always a slump, 
and then it gradually works itself back to 
the improved state again.” 

Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, head of the 
Life Extension Institute of New York 
City, confirms this by his statement: “It 
will be observed that the first reaction to 
prohibition was to reduce the death rate 
from alcoholism to about one-fifth of that 
of pre-prohibition days. As various ways 
were found to market substitutes for con- 
ventional alcoholic beverages the death 
rate began to rise slightly; but it is now 
about one-half of what it was before pro- 
hibition, and in the first quarter of 1924, 
according to life insurance reports, it is 
again going down.” 

We no longer see corner saloon after 
corner saloon with the swinging doors 
opening inward for streams of working- 
men and outward for reeling drunks. It 
is true that there are saloons still in 
existence, but nowhere near as many, 
and few which are visible and open to the 
uninitiated. It is also true that there are 
multitudes of “speak-easies” and restau- 
rants selling on the sly, but the volume 
of their sales cannot be as large as that 
of the open saloon and promiscuous 
hotel selling. 

When the liquor business was lawfully 
organized, there were 1,092 breweries, 





236 distilleries, and about 200,000 sa- 
loons. In those days liquor was widely 
advertised. Its selling-places had bla- 
zoning electric signs to attract customers 
to the bright, cheery interiors. Now 
that the trade is an outlawed one, the 
advertising, except by word of mouth, 
has been done away with and the inte- 
riors are bare, dark, and dreary. The 
fixtures are temporary, to provide for 
quick movings and small losses. if con- 
fiscated. An underground traffic of con- 
siderable extent does exist, as we are 
discovering in these articles, but any 
business which must operate in hidden 
places and by subterfuge cannot reach 
the volume of the former wide-open, 
well-advertised saloon. 

Cigar stores, fruit stands, and gas- 
filling stations now take the places of the 
many open saloons which were formerly 
in evidence in almost every business 
block. 

The old Bowery in New York City 
used to be dotted with saloons. The 
street folk and the whole environment 
showed all the degrading effects of over- 
indulgence in intoxicants. The contrast 
to-day is a remarkable one. Practically 
all of the saloons have gone; one is 
bound to admit the soberness and alert- 
ness of the people on the street; and the 
general appearance of things is more 
healthy, clean, and prosperous. 

“The Bowery” was once the worst spot 
m New York for crime, immorality, 
drunkenness, and generally filthy en- 
vironment. Its name became a catch- 
word for toughness and iniquity. Lo- 
cated between Chatham and Cooper 
Squares, just weSt of the New York 
Ghetto and just east of “Little Italy,” 
its inhabitants were the scum of all na- 
tionalities. All human derelicts in New 
York seemed to drift there—to Mike 
McGurk’s Suicide Hall, to Nigger Mike’s 
place, to the old Kelly Saloon, or one of 
the Alligator Saloons. 
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Forty years ago there were one hun- 
dred saloons on this thoroughfare, which 
is less than a mile long. Conditions im- 
proved somewhat by 1916, but there 
were still forty-four saloons and terrible 
sanitary conditions still prevailed. I was 
unable to find more than seven places 
selling liquor at the present time. And 
the changed appearance of the street, the 
buildings, and the people is as different 
as night is from day. 


Many saloons have become lunch- 
rooms, hardware stores, and hat shops. 
The quality of merchandise displayed in 
the windows is of a grade that never 
would have sold on the Bowery in the old 
days. The prosperity seems to be actual, 
or the storekeepers would not stock such 
expensive goods. The dirty old lodging- 
houses have given way to ones of much 
better appearance and cleanliness. They 
cost more, but the sober man will not 
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tolerate the filth that a drunkard would. 
The vice which was linked with the Bow- 
ery all centered around the saloon. With 
the hub gone, conditions naturally im- 
proved. 

Next week I will continue the general 
subject of this article and then tell how 
the Prohibition Law was enacted. The 
following week I shall continue the re- 
port of my investigations in New Jersey, 
Cleveland, and Pittsburgh. 
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Babbitting the Doctors 
A Review by R. D. TOWNSEND 


“Arrowsmith” ’ cross-sections and 

dissections of medical science, bac- 
teriology, and chemical research. Stuart 
Sherman, in the best review of the book 
I have seen, describes Lewis as a kind of 
literary marksman, “his means seek his 
ends like bullets.” Machine-gun bullets, 
then, in this case, and hundreds oi vol- 
leys of them. If the firing had not been 
so heavy, one might more easily reckon 
up the extent of slaughter and injuries. 
If we compare the book with Bernard 
Shaw’s play “The Doctor’s Dilemma,” 
we shall miss Shaw’s delicate satire and 
saucy unreason and find instead facts 
and technical knowledge enough almost 
(but not suite) to sink the ship. Lewis 
gives us everything, everything; he even 
gives us, but only in a few lines, one fair 
specimen of what is to many of us the 
best-known type of doctor—the conscien- 
tious, intelligent, general practitioner, too 
busy saving life and health to engage in 
research, but always reading, observing, 
and learning. But, having saved the 
cause of fairness by including this meager 
recognition of that which is so largely 
typical of the profession, the author un- 
sparingly—and, oh, how extensively!— 
photographs faddists, notoriety hounds, 
ignoramuses, smooth self-seekers, pol- 
ished humbugs, health officers who know 
more about politics than medicine, mem- 
bers of endowed institutes in which 
sycophancy and jealousy are active 
Most distinctively of all among these 
sharply drawn figures stands out the 
worn face of Max Gottlieb, German 
immunologist, whose soul burns with 
ardor for science as science, who cares 
little for men or glory, but everything for 
proof irrefutable, painfully verified, of 
ultimate facts. 


te LEWIS gives us in his 


* Arrowsmith. By Sinclair Lewis. Har- 


court, Brace & Co., New York. $2. 


Among these types and theories strives 
Martin Arrowsmith, imbued while a raw 
medical student by Gottlieb with pas- 
sionate love of science. Martin is im- 
petuous, reckless, ignorant of literature, 
art, and society. He drinks, he gets en- 
gaged to two girls at once, he quarrels 
with his patients and his fellow-doctors, 
he rages against fate and poverty, he is 
impossible socially. But always he re- 
members Gottlieb and the prayer of the 


scientist: “God give me a quiet and re- 
lentless anger against all pretense and all 
pretentious work and all work left slack 
and unfinished. God give me a restless- 
ness whereby I may neither sleep nor 
accept praise till my observed results 
equal my calculated results or in pious 
glee I discover and assault my error.” 

In time Martin, after failure as a doc- 
tor, acquires prestige in research, is ap- 
palled to learn that his one discovery of 
moment is a rediscovery, yet pushes the 
work further than the original, and is 
given the chance to try out the new 
serum at an island infected by bubonic 
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plague. His wife dies. His colleague 
protests against treating part and not all 
of the cases in order to get a scientific 
test of the effect. Martin throws up his 
hands and marries a rich woman, who 
drags him into society. He revolts, and 
is finally left somewhere out in the wilds 
with an equally tumultuous fellow- 
scientist earning a bare living by routine 
scientific work and devoting every min- 
ute possible to experimental research in 
pure science. 

It must be left to the doctors to say 
whether the scientific side of this strange 
romance—for romance in a way it is—is 
accurate and fair-minded. Mr. Lewis 
had the benefit of expert advice from his 
friend Dr. De Kruif, and his own boy- 
hood as a doctor’s son and doctor’s 
grandson gave him the professional 
atmosphere which he has so skillfully 
reproduced in “Main Street” as well as 
in “Arrowsmith.” Probably most read- 
ers would like the new story better if it 
had some thousand fewer technical terms, 
and was thereby reduced to ordinary 
length. Mr. Lewis has made a thorough 
job of his exposition, but to the injury 
of proportion and construction. 

Looking at “Arrowsmith” as a novel of 
life and character, I see one thing in 
which it stands pre-eminently above 
“Main Street” and “Babbitt.” For the 


first time, barring some possible excep- 
tions in his pre-“Main Street” novels, 
Mr. Lewis has depicted a woman the 
reader thoroughly likes. Leora, Martin’s 
first wife, is a fine piece of creative work. 
She is spunky, faithful, authentically 
feminine, and human. She tells Martin 
before she marries him: “I guess you’re 
pretty selfish. But I don’t care. You’re 
mine.” She stands up to him when he is 
raving mad; she comforts him when he 
is despairing; she forgives him—and 
Heaven knows he needs forgiveness; she 
pokes fun at him; she follows him 
around like a little dog, as she says her- 
self. She was probably the only woman 
in the world who could put up with him, 
and it was because she knew all his de- 
fects and still loved him. Long after 
some of us have forgotten the medical 
side of this book we shall recall Leora 
with sympathy and approval. 

It may be that Sinclair Lewis is 
progressing in human sympathy. Was 
there any one in “Main Street” who was 
likable? We doubt it. In “Babbitt” one 
did have a sneaking kind of liking for 
the redoubtable George F., but for no 
one else. In “Arrowsmith” we more 
than like Leora; we alternately curse and 
sympathize with Martin; we even admire 
in a remote arid way the austere Gott- 
lieb. 


Three Plays of the Season 


Reviewed by MONTROSE J. MOSES 


DELIGHTFUL preface has been 
A written by Theresa Helburn for 
the acting version of Molnar’s 
“The Guardsman,” * which has just been 
published. This brilliant comedy, bor- 
dering between satirical farce and ro- 
mance, between reality and fancy, was 
given in a New York theater some years 
ago and was a complete failure. Now it 
is one of the season’s successes by reason 
of the Theatre Guild’s attack of the 
problem of presentation. Miss Helburn’s 
preface is an excellent treatise on how a 
foreign play—a Franz Molnar Viennese 
atmosphere—has been handled for 
American consumption. As a play “The 
Guardsman” has suavity; it leaves the 
audience in delightful speculation as to 
how far an artistic wife recognizes her 
jealous husband wano tries in presumable 
disguise to make her unjiaithful. It reads 
fairly well, but it acts excellently under 
the dexterity of Miss Lynn Fontanne and 
Mr. Alfred Lunt. 
Another of the season’s successes has 
been “The Firebrand,” * by Edwin Justus 





1The Guardsman. By. Franz Molnar. 
Boni & Liveright, New York. $2. 


Mayer. It now appears in book form. 
It is a comedy in the romantic spirit, 
centered about the character of Ben- 
venuto Cellini, a rdle played by Joseph 
Schildkraut. The author confesses that 
there is no documental accuracy about 
the plot. The dialogue is written with 
dash, humor, and poetry, showing Cellini 
as a most attractive mocker. With all 
its satire of a past age, it is a comedy 
that will appeal to the tempo of the 
present. 

In “Old English” * John Galsworthy is 
true to his usual form. The play deals 
with a family, a social condition, and is 
a mixture of eccentric character and 
passing atmosphere. Those who have 
read “The Forsyte Saga” and the au- 
thor’s latest novel, “The White Mon- 
key,” will perhaps see in this newest play 
all those elements which proclaim Mr. 
Galsworthy fundamentally a novelist in- 
terested in those finer details which can- 
not be allowed to clog drama. “Old 
English” is a man of the old school, 





*The Firebrand. By Edwin Justus 
Mayer. Boni & Liveright, New York. $2. 

*Old English. By John Galsworthy. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1. 
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Ori esta lilielantshaleys 


Catalogs of all camps (or schools) in U.8._ FREE advice, 
from personal inspection. Want for Girls or Boys? No fees. 
Maintained by AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASssocIATION. 

Write 1101-0 Times Bldg., New York, or 1204-0 Stevens Bldg., Chicago 








TEACHERS' AGENCIES 
ThePratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. m. O. Pratt, Mgr. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
The Greenwich Hospital 


offers two years and four months course in training to 
young women between 18-35 years of age who have had a 
minimum of one year high school or its equivalent. School 
is registered in Connecticut and New York. Apply to 
Supt. of Nurses, Greenwich Hospital, Greenwich, Conn. 








You Can Manage a Tea Room 





Fortunes are being made in Tea Rooms, Motor Inns,and CoffeeShops 
everywhere. You can open one in your own home—and make money 
hand over fist, or manage one already going. Big salaries paid to 
trained managers ; shortage acute. We teach you entire business 
in your spare time. Write for Free Book “ Peuring Tea For Profit." 
LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE, Dept.L 5828, Washington, D.C. 
















STUDY NURSING 


Join the world’s noblest profession 
for women. 


New class forming May, 1925. 
Three year course. All expenses 
and liberal allowance. A Registered 
training school for nurses, adjacent 
to New York City. 


CHRIST HOSPITAL, 176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


THE BROOKWOOD SCHOOL 


Lansdowne, Pennsylvania 


A carefully directed school for nervous and hackward 
children. Open all year; summer at the seashore. 


Miss CAMPBELL and Miss NELSON, Prins. 

















SUMMER SCHOOL 


SUMMER SCHOOL AND CAMP 


Jane, July, and August 
All land and water sports under famous 
coaches. Instruction in all school subjects, boys 
9 to 20, under complete school faculty of highly 
trained masters of established reputation. 
Mlustrated circulars. Twelfth Season 


MACKENZIE SCHOOL, MONROE, N. Y. 








BOYS’ CAMPS 
CAMP ALGONQUIN, Asquam Lake, N. H. 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. Oldest existing boys’ 
camp. For boys who love nature and a wholesome, active, 
outdoor life. The camp builds and strengthens the character, 
the body and the mind. 37th year. Circular. EDWIN 
DeMERITTE, Director, 1404 Raleigh Ave., Norfolk. Virginia 


CAMP SOKOKIS for Boys 


Bridgton, Me. A small home camp on 
Long Lake in foothills of White Mts. Juniors 
and seniors. Cabins. h season. Booklet. 
Lewis Caleb Williams, 171 W. 12th St., 
New York City—Chelsea 3779. 


“Le BOURGET” 


The Summer Camp in France for American Boys 
whose parents are residing or traveling abroad, 


Address MAURICE C. BLAKE, 45 East 55th St., New York 














GIRLS’ CAMPS 


ECOLE CHAMPLAIN 


A French Summer Camp for Girls 


On Lake Champlain, July-August. Land and 
water sports. 15t-acre estate, with one mile of wooded 
shore. Best care of diet and health. Native French asso- 
ciates and specially trained staff, under the management of 
the former Director of the Middlebury Language Schools. 


EDWARD D. COLLINS, Director 
Middlebury Vermont 


AREY Lake Keuka, N. Y. 


11th Season 








The camp of happiness which develops body and character. 
Mrs. M. A. FONTAINE, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 





passing away in England, and the slim 
plot on which his character hinges affords 
much amusement, many earmarks of the 
old sentimentality, and a _ pathetic 
ending. It is a play of old age, with a 
sprinkling of youth around, and is now 
being played in New York with George 
Arliss in the title réle. 


The New Books 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


THE SHORT STORY’S MUTATIONS FROM 
PETRONIUS TO PAUL MORAND. By 
Frances Newman. B. W. Huebsch, New York. 
$2.50. ; 


This is a selection of about fifteen 
short stories, covering the long range of 
time suggested in the title. That is 
nothing new; there are scores of books 
containing selections of short stories. 
The wonderful thing is Miss Newman’s 
part; her explanations and interludes. 
After reading them, one’s head aches at 
so much learning. The jacket blurb 
says that James Branch Cabell thinks 
that the author is one of the most opu- 
lently gifted “of all the younger women 
now publishing in America.” 

Mr. Cabell understates it. She shows 
so much: erudition, so many hundreds of 
authors and their works are casually yet 
knowingly alluded to and put in their 
pigeonholes, such extraordinarily wide 
reading is indicated—that it is all stu- 
pendous. The _ blue-stockings, Edna 
Earle, the profound heroine of “St. 
Elmo,” and all the other scholarly ladies 
of history are nowhere. The only person 
who could understand our bewilderment, 
as we read Miss Newman’s chapters, 
would be that New Zealander who (in 
Mark Twain’s story) came suddenly to 
Yale and attended a faculty luncheon. 
In hasty preparation, each professor had 
spent the morning reading encyclopedia 
articles about New Zealand, so that the 
visitor confessed himself a mere igno- 
ramus about his own country, compared 
with the prodigies before him. 

We quote: “But Frédéric Chopin, 
nuance, cadence, apoggiatura—there you 
have it. En amour, les vieux fous... . 
Listen to Rochefoucauld! And Mon- 
taigne has said... . / And Pascal has 
added. . . . As for Stendhal, Flaubert, 
Nietzsche, Edgar Saltus, Balzac, Gautier, 
Dostoievsky, Rabelais, Maupassant, An- 
atole France, Bourget, Turgenev, Ver- 
laine, Renan, Walter Pater, Landor, 
Cardinal Newman, and the Brothers 
Goncourt. .. .” 

To be frank, this is from Bert Leston 
Taylor’s parody of “Painted Veils.” But 
any one who dips into “The Short Story’s 
Mutations” will understand why it is 
appropriately quoted here. And they 
laugh, do some of the modern writers, at 
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Work— 


So why bother with travel plans 
yourself? Just write us where you 
want to go and when, and how much 
you expect to spend. We will offer 
suggestions, send you the most help- 
ful literature, and do everything to 
make your trip comfortable. 


At your service without charge 


Hotel and Travel Bureau 
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the “pomposity” and “pedantry” of the 
Victorians! 
FICTION 


THE CONSTANT NYMPH. By Margaret Ken- 
nedy. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. §$2. 


This novel, by a new writer, is said to 
be now a “‘best-seller” in England. It has 
in fact a fresh savor or accent rather 
than a fresh theme or method. It re- 
ports the old case of the wrld of genius 
versus the world of every-day life and 
character. It is based on the old 
assumption that genius is necessarily 
irresponsible and charming, and virtue 
necessarily stodgy if not hypocritical. 
Granting the assumption, conceding the 
genius, hypothecating the stodginess, we 
find here an uncommonly readable and 
perhaps a moving tale. We say perhaps 
because, taken on its own ground, it 
hardly lives up to promise. In a living 
fiction the people grow on us, they pro- 


ceed steadily from the general to the 
particular, from type to personality. 
Here the process is the other way round. 
Sanger, the first of the two British musi- 
cal geniuses, may stand; but death takes 
him off soon aiter our first glimpse of 
him—and a great deal of effective hear- 
say. But Lewis Dodd, the second, does 
not wear well. He is too obviously “rail- 
-oaded” into marriage with the handsome 
and conventional and extremely British 
Florence. From that moment he becomes 
a figure in a Wellsian (or even Hutchin- 
sonian) parable. And as he becomes 
unreal, our really central figure, little 
Tessa, the constant nymph, has to be- 
come shadowy also—and her strong 
feminine aura, so personal and so thrill- 
ingly visible at the outset, has to fade 
and fade—and her final passing becomes 
hardly more than a pathetic item, in- 
stead of the tragic fulfillment towards 
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which the whole action has seemed to 
move. 


THE WIFE-SHIP WOMAN. By Hugh Pendexter, 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. $2. 


There is one point in which most 
modern writers of historical fiction excel 
Sir Walter Scott: the art of, getting 
started. But Mr. Hugh Pendexter in 
“The Wife-Ship Woman” is not of their 
number. His first chapters are clogged 
with historic fact and explanation to the 
point of discouragement; a heavy-footed 
opening which really belies the pace later 
attained. The novel deals with a pic- 
turesque period and setting, that of the 
early rivalries of France and England 
along the southern reaches of the Missis- 
sippi. Bienville figures in it importantly ; 
the hero is an English spy, the heroine a 
mysterious French lady who arrives 
among the commonest of women on a 
wife-ship; there are flights and fights and 
Indians and continuous adventure, and a 
happy ending. 


By the Way 


\ -ew who have difficulty in voicing 
the / in certain words may derive 
comfort from the following passage in a 
recently published book called “Good 
Speech:” 

“Words beginning with wi are vari- 
ously pronounced. The spelling is mis- 
leading; once it was not wh but hw, and 
many good speakers pronounce hw, i. e., 
they utter an / sound before the voiced 
w; this is generally recommended by 
teachers of diction. But there are many 
educated speakers who do not utter this 
h, and who make no distinction between 
‘which’ and ‘witch.’ ” 





“The old ones are the best”—from 
“Judge,” 1903: 

Casey—“Riley, ye owe me an apology 
—ye called me a liar.” 

Riley—“Yure a liar—Oi didn’t.” 

“Well, it’s all right, thin, an’ ye don’t 
owe me an apology.” 

For the next ten years or so, accord- 
ing to “American Shipping,” mines laid 
in deep water in the North Sea will cause 
unpleasant qualms to ship captains sail- 
ing those waters. “Thousands of mines 
were laid in deep water during the war, 
and now the time has come when the 
mooring cables are beginning to rust 
through, with the result that the mines 
are breaking loose and coming to the 
surface.” Sixty thousand American 
mines were laid, it seems, between Ber- 
gen and the Orkney Islands to shut in 
the German submarines, and of these 
only about forty thousand have been 
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fished up, so that loose mines may be 
expected to appear from time to time. 


From “Judge:” 

When a man’s poor he has to live the 
simple life and when he’s rich the doctor 
orders him to. 


We offer the name of John Couchois 
Wright as runner-up in the ‘“Nation’s” 
prize poem contest. Here is his poem: 


COLD, CLAMMY INDIANS 


There have been cold mornings in 
Michigan this winter; 

Very cold mornings in Michigan and 
in New York State. 

Sometimes it has been ten degrees be- 
low zero, and again twenty, 

With clouds gathering above and sea- 
gulls flecking the sky like aero- 
planes bombing — super-dread- 
naughts. 

There have been very cold mornings 
in Michigan, Pennsylvania, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and in the Dominion of 
Canada. 

There are also very cold Indians in 
Michigan— 

Very cold, clammy Indians, in Michi- 
gan and in the States of Arizona, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mex- 
ico—since prohibition. 

There used to be hot Indians in Michi- 
gan, 

And very hot ones in New York, New 
Hampshire, Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky. 

For hundreds of years, ever since C. 
Columbus made his famous voy- 
age of discovery, there were hot 
Indians in these places— 

So hot indeed that they wilted and sold 
Manhattan for a bottle of rum; 

And hotter still when the white people 
took more land from them with- 
out paying for it, in Ohio, Flor- 
ida, California, Oregon, and on 
the lake-shore front of Chicago. 


But that was long, long ago, many 












Edge of Razor 
Greatly Enlarged 


azor leeth 


The microscope shows that the cutting edge of a 
razor really consists of exceedingly fine teeth. 


The slightest moisture left on the blade after 
shaving—even moisture in the air—will cause enough 
corrosion to damage these microscopic teeth and seri- 
ously affect the cutting quality over night. 


To preserve the keenness of your razor blades use 


e The High Qualit 
3-in-One Pl Oil. 


After wiping blade, draw between thumb and finger previ- 
ously moistened with 3-in-One. ‘I'he oil will displace any in- 
visible moisture or lather left between the teeth and protect from 
moisture in the air. When next you use that blade—a day, a 
week later—it will be just as keen as when you put it away. 

To keep your strop pliable and make it take hold of your 
razor better, rub in a few drops of 3-in-One occasionally. 

FREE—Special circular, ‘‘ A Razor Saver for Every Shaver,”’ 
and generous sample of ‘-in-One; also Dictionary of Uses, free 
on request. se a postal. 

3-in-One is sold at all good stores in 1-0z., 3-0z. and 8-oz. bottles 
and in 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans. 


TTHREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 RS. William St., New York 
Factories: Rahway, N. J., and Montreal 
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moons before A. Volstead and the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

Now the Indians and their squaws 
and their papooses are cold in 
Michigan, and in Milwaukee and 
in Boston and in Philadelphia; 

As cold as a thinly clad, purple-colored 
girl, with a skin you love to touch, 
lying stark on a peak in Switzer- 
land, 

As Napoleon Bonaparte marched to 
Moscow; 

As cold as persons who have worked 
crossword puzzles and written 
prize poems, in Chicago, Labra- 
dor, New Zealand, Yucatan, and 
Australia, 

And have failed to win even honorable 
mention in magazines in Hono- 
lulu, San Francisco, San Anto- 
nio, Los Angeles, and in the 
Canary Islands. 

Yes, we have had cold mornings in 
Michigan this winter. 








“The human intestinal tract ts the most prolific source of disease.” —Professor Foges, Vienna. 


THE LAZY COLON 


Sir 


(Large Intestine) 


By CHARLES M. CAMPBELL Associated with ALBERT K. DETWILLER, M.D. 





Herman Weber, an eminent English 
physician, was descended from exceptionally 
short-lived ancestors for four generations. 
Making a study of longevity, he decided to 
oy for a long life. His celebrated book on 
“ Longevity ” was published in his 95th year 


(1923). The principles he lays down are fully 
Fgented in the chapter on, Longevity in 


he Lazy Colon.” 


Newer Methods in the treatment of intestinal stasis (constipa- 
tion and allied disorders) since the first use of the X-Rays in 
the study of the intestinal tract in 1907. Not a health book 
in the ordinary sense or one given to theories or fads, but 
derived from the investigations of over 350 ;hysicians and 
scientists of international reputation. One of the important 
books of the decade, just issued, simple in language, full of 
detail, authoritative, very interesting. 

Many re-orders. The president of a large corporation of 
New York and New London, Conn., in ordering six additional 
books, says: ‘*I intend to give the six additional copies to 
friends. The book is so sensible and full of helpful information 
clearly presented that I think it will be prized in any home.” 


Only Book of its Kind—Some of the Chapters 


Biggest Dividends in Life Paid by a Healthy Colon: Contrary to 
General Belief, ‘There ie Little Digestion in ihe Stomach; How Micro- 
scopic |!lant Life Promotes Putiefaction in the Colon; Surprising 
Theories of Water Drinking; Mysteries of the Intestine Revealed by 
X-Ray ; Some Curious Causes of Intestinal Stasis; Commonest Form of 
Stasis; Startiing Theories of Self-Poisoning ; Story the Urine Tells; 
Hardening of the Arteries and Blood Pressure ; Purgatives—Their Proper 
and Impr: per Use; Mineral Oil as a Laxative; Agar or Bran, Which ? 
Vitamin Facts; The Ounce of Prevention ; Greatest Menace of All; In- 
telligent Use of the Enema ; The Coated Tongue—Its Cause and Meaning ; 
Is Sugar of Miik the Long-Songht Remedy? Some Interesting Facts 
about Food: New Light on Longevity ; Effects of Tobacco on Longevity; 
What Is the Truth about Alcohol? The Real Facts about Good Complex- 
ions; Prominent Authorities on Loss of Hair; A Bad Colon and Bad Teeth. 


Price $2. By Mail $2.12. West of Mississippi, $2.20 
THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
Dept. 23, 36 West 9th Street, New York 
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Financial Department 





The Financial Department is prepared to furnish informa- 
tion regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It 
will give to inquirers facts of record or information resulting 
from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar 


per inquiry will be made for this special service. The Finan- 
cial Editor regrets that he cannot undertake the discussion 
of more than five issues of stocks or bonds in reply to any 
one inquirer. All letters should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK 
FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











Speculation, Good and Bad 


By WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 


r | NHERE is a little bit of the fever of speculation in every 
live human being, sometimes burning hot, sometimes 
low. The problem is how to control this fever so that 

it will not consume the financial body. The problem is a 

complicated one because many a proposal which is in reality a 

speculation masquerades as an investment, and we, by the 


wiles of a clever salesman or the advice of a duped friend, ? 


our secondary defenses of logic and clear thinking momentarily 
overcome, take a chance, and in eleven cases out of ten, to 
use extreme mathematics, lose. 

There are all degrees and grades of speculation, from the 
obvious wildcat gamble to the hopeful new company, honestly 
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A Man With $1,000 


MAN with a thousand dollars walked into the old offices of S. W. 
STRAUS & CO. about 20 years ago. 


He invested his carefully saved surplus in a first mortgage security, explaining 
that he wished to reinvest the money when the mortgage was due and build 
up a permanent investment fund, as a guarantee against old age and in order 
to leave something behind him. 


Today this man has more than $50,000 invested in sound, first mortgage 
securities. He has never earned a very large income; never made a “lucky” 
financial stroke, but he has saved and invested, re-invested his interest and 
maturing funds and added what he could from time to time. Today he is 
known as a substantial, successful citizen and faces the future without fear. 


What this man has done you can do, too. The important thing is to start 
right and select conservative, safe securities for your surplus funds, Straus 
Bonds furnish the ideal medium for building up a fortune. Investigate the 
STRAUS PLAN. Write today for literature describing the STRAUS PLAN and 
Straus Bonds, yielding about 6%, and telling how to invest with success. 


Ask for our— 
BOOKLET D-1505 


After all, buying bonds is like buying any- 
thing else—your best protection lies in the 
integrity, the responsibility and the experi- 
ence of the House from which you buy them. 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT BONDS INCORPORATED 


Straus BultpInc Straus BuILDING 
79 Post Street Michigan Ave., at Jackson Blvd. 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


STRAUS BuILpING 
565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 
New Yor« 


© 1925—S. W. S. & Co., Ine. 
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conceived and operated by good men, 
which, whether doomed to failure or to 
wealth, is necessarily for the investor at 
the outset a speculation. Of course, it is 
true that unless somebody speculated 
some time, in the sense of putting capital 
into untried ventures that might or might 
not have a future, business would be at a 
standstill. Innumerable examples come 
to mind, and each of us doubtless can 
draw on his own experience for more. 
Yet if we examine each proposition care- 
fully, we can discover whether it is con- 
structed on the foundations without 
which no concern can succeed. 

To illustrate this kind of speculation, 
consider the following. A fertile-minded 
inventor whose devices had in many 
cases made money for himself and others 
hit upon a method of packing tea for 
restaurant and hotel use which seemed 
much better than the individual tea-sacks 
now in common use. He endeavored 
to form. a corporation to manufac- 
ture and distribute this device. Fortu- 
nately, the corporation died a-borning, 
but had it been started it would have 
been a wonderful example of a company 
beginning wrong. For the proposal was 
to “get some capital,” establish offices 
and an organization, before it had been 
shown whether the device would “take;” 
before it had been discovered whether or 
not it could be distributed through exist- 
ing distribution agencies; before, in 
short, any work had been done beyond 
that of the inventing and the ascertaining 
of production costs. Shareholders in this 
enterprise would have had their money 
used, not as partnership funds in a going 
concern, but in preliminary work which 
should have been financed by those 
whose idea it was—by people who 
frankly realized the speculative, the on- 
estly speculative, character of the under- 
taking. The primary risk had to be 
assumed by some one; it should have 
been assumed by men realizing that it 
was a risk. 

Yet the promoters characterized their 
stock as an investment, and, thanks 
rather to their ignorance than to their 
lack of business morality, sincerely be- 
lieved it to be such. 

This is, perhaps, typical of thousands 
of schemes now afoot. So far as the 
average investor, or even the average 
speculator, is concerned, the soundest 
advice is, “Keep out.” The _ initial 
money needed to give a business a chance 
to start should be found by those who 
are starting it—preferably out of earn- 
ings from operations on a small scale. I 
believe that this is the history of Ford, 
of Dennison’s, of scores of first-rate 
American concerns. 

Mr. John Hays Hammond, who has 
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No Matter Where You Live 
you can invest with safety at 7% 


\ 





Send today for these 
two new booklets 


about Smith Bonds 


HETHER you are investing $10 a month or $10,000 outright, 

whether you live 10 miles or 10,000 miles from Washington, D.C., 
you can invest at 707 in Smith Bonds and have the protection of Smith 
safeguards and the satisfaction of Smith service. 


Smith Bonds are owned today by investors in every State in the Union 
and in 30 countries and territories abroad. Every day the mails bring evi- 
dence of world-wide confidence in the fact that Smith Bonds are Safe Bonds. 
From far away Yung Chun, a little inland city in South China, an investor 
in Smith Bonds recently wrote: 


“Your partial payment plan of investment appeals to me as 
being the ideal method of safe and profitable investment.” 


Two new booklets, which are now being distributed, will tell you the facts 
you want to know about Smith Bonds. 


“HOW TO BUILD AN INDEPENDENT INCOME?” telis how you 
can buy Smith Bonds with savings of $10 or more a month, and get the 
full rate of bond interest on every payment. It also tells how large investors 
can profit by using our Investment Savings Plan for investing odd sums, 
such as the income from securities which they already own. 


“FIFTY-TWO YEARS OF PROVEN SAFETY ” tells why Smith Bonds 
ate safe bonds, how Smith Bonds are safeguarded, and how we have at- 


tained our record of no loss to any investor in 52 years. 


Send for these two booklets today 





NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 52 YEARS 


The F. H. Smith Company 
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FLORIDA 


ToODAT AND TOMORA 


There are 
not many 
places left 
where you 
can get 744% 
interest and assured safety for your 
money. Florida, however, still pays 
that rate on good first mortgage 
security, and Miller First Mortgage 
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This Bask Tele: You’ 
Where to Invest at 74% 


Bonds are the investments which 
offer you up to 744% with demon- 
strated safety. 

Perhaps you are not familiar with the re- 
markable,substantial progress whichFlorida 
has made, Perhaps you have not read what 
famous American business men say about 
the State. To obtain this information, mail 
the coupon today for booklet, “‘ Florida To- 
day and Tomorrow.” No obligation. 
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This book is now available. We 
invite you to send for a copy. It 
tells you what security should be 
behind First Mortgage Bonds; 
what you should know about 
these bonds in order to select 
them wisely. 

Writefor this book—you will find it inter- 
esting and full of profitable information. 
UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 

BOND CO., LIMITED 


Howard C. Wade, President 
326 U.S. Mortgage Bond Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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amounts of $100, $500 and 
$1000 to run from 2 to 10 years. 
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Are You An Investor? 


During the past year the Financial Editor of The Outlook 
has helped hundreds of Outlook readers to solve intelli- 
‘ gently their particular investment problems. Perhaps you 
are contemplating a shifting of your present holdings 


or have fresh funds to invest. 


In either case we shall be 


glad to give you specific information on any securities in 


which you may be interested. 


A nominal charge of one 


dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 


THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
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considerable repute as an astute and 
justifiably rich man, once stated that he 
had never put any money into any busi- 
ness except the mining business. I sup- 
pose he excepted from this statement 
what would be considered as investment 
stocks and bonds. He meant that he was 
willing to take the ordinary risks that 
accompany new ventures only when they 
were to be incurred in a field in which 
he was familiar. To buy stock in a new 
enterprise in any other field would be, to 
him and for him, a speculation. 

The sharp contrast between the specu- 
lator and the investor has often been 
defined. In a recent newspaper article a 
financial writer gives it a fresh turn, 
thus: 

“Speculators who trade from day to 
day in stocks look upon the issues they 
buy as mere counters or numbers. They 
simply want to play where the crowd is 
playing. Their purpose in buying is 
solely to sell to some one else higher up. 
If all transactions in stocks were con- 
fined to this kind of operation, the aver- 
age speculator would have to lose. 
Every time one buys or sells there is a 
commission to the broker. In addition, 
where he sells there is a tax. It costs $54 
to buy and sell 100 shares of stock sell- 
ing above 100, par value of which is 
100. This is the ‘kitty.’ The ‘kitty’ 
is always working. Win, lose, or draw, 
one has to pay one’s commission and 
taxes. 

“The attitude of the investor in stocks 
is entirely different. He buys a security 
because he believes that the values be- 
hind it are greater than the selling price 
of the stock. His experience has taught 
him that if he can select securities which 
are intrinsically worth more than they 
are selling for, eventually he will see 
them advance in price. In the meantime 
he derives a very satisfactory income 
from his purchases. Very likely, if he 
believes in the concern in which he has 
invested and its management and the 
future of its business, he will not sell at 
any price, but merely keep the stock as 
a permanent investment, as a repository 
for a portion of his capital.” 

The word speculation, as applied to 
financial transactions, possesses an ulte- 
rior significance. One dictiowary says 
that to speculate is to buy with a view to 
a rise in price. Surely, if this is the only 
reason for buying, speculation is danger- 
ous. But at the risk of being momen- 
tarily misunderstood, I want to point out 
that a certain speculative sense is a very 
good thing to have. 

To put it in a word, is it or is it not 
bad business to purchase a good thing 
which may very well increase in value? 





Is it speculation to buy income-producing 
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real estate so located as to warrant the 
belief that population growth will swell 
values? Is it speculation to buy the 
stock of a corporation of high stand- 
ing, with a good dividend record, and 
with every prospect of an increase in 
worth? 

True, speculation enters into these 
cases, but in no case is speculation the 
prime motive; or, if it is, the determin- 
ing, overbalancing factor in making a 
decision is the fact that the securities are 
in the investment class. 

It is, of course, sheer speculation to 
put money where there is no real value 
merely because of the belief that the 
stock market—and perhaps it is an artifi- 
cial market—will rise. It is sheer specu- 
lation to buy, whether borrowing in order 
to buy or not, in the expectation that the 
bull movement will carry up your stock 
a sufficient number of points to make a 
decent profit. It is also speculation to 
sell stock just because it has advanced, 
unless you are sure, or reasonably sure, 
that it is no longer of value to hold. 
Speculation assumes many shapes, but it 
can always be identified by the prepon- 
derating element of change, by the 
reliance on unknown, guessed-at condi- 
tions. 

Not long ago a reader of this depart- 
ment inquired about “a safe speculation.” 
There isn’t any such animal. There are, 
it is true, stocks which one could buy in 
reasonable confidence that to-morrow 
they would be worthless. There are also 
stocks that one could acquire with 
equally reasonable confidence that next 
year they would be worth more. Per- 
haps this is a “safe” speculation; but if 
they were bound to improve in worth, it 
wouldn’t be a speculation at all, it would 
be an investment. 

The nearest approach I know of to a 
safe speculation is a low-priced common 
stock of a going concern whose prospects 
seem to be unusually good. 

A month or so ago, in reviewing Mr. 
Smith’s book on common stocks as long- 
time investments, I pointed out some 
of the advantages to be considered in 
buying this type of security. Well- 
diversified common stocks in well-chosen 
concerns seem to respond to a general 
law of growth, so that after a term of 
ten or twenty years the capital value of 
the group has considerably enhanced. To 
buy with such enhancement in mind and 
hoped for is not speculation, though there 
is undoubtedly in the transaction more 
of the “tinge of speculation” than there 
is in buying a first-mortgage triple A 
bond. 

If there were no tinge of speculation 
some time or other, life would indeed be 
flat. But it might not be as stale and 
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~on worry-free investment 


The thousands of investors we serve know the sense 
of confidence which this doctor expresses in his 
letter. It is indeed a comforting security our clients 
enjoy. A most substantial one, too, when re- 


duced to terms of dollars and cents. 


From this sound, experienced investment house you 
are certain of obtaining safe securities, fitted to your 
purse and your purpose, and properly diversified to 
yield the most satisfactory results over a period of 
years. Further, you have constant cooperation with 
reference to callable bonds, income and inheritance 
tax questions, periodical analyses of your holdings— 
cooperation in all the details, in fact, that avoid 
losses to you and increase your investment return. 
Kipling said: “There are still a few things in this 
world that a man must manage for himself; his own 
independence is one of them.” True, and a man can 
make one step carry him a long way towards the re- 
alization of his own independence by the selection 
of a sound, capable, experienced bond house. 
You'll find more about Compton service 


in our little book, “Successful Investing.” 
Gladly sent if you'll write for Booklet O-3 


William 2. Compton Company 


INVESTMENT BONDS 


ST.LOUIS NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI NEW ORLEANS 
Compton Bldg. 14 WallSt. 1055S, LaSalle St. 73 Water St. Union Trust Bldg. Hibernia Bank Bidg. 
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Greater Safety 


than has ever before 
been obtainable in 
6: Guaranteed 
° BONDS 
Adair Protected Bonds, fully guar- 
anteed as to principal and interest by 
one of the strongest Surety Compan- 
ies in America, give to the investor 


a degree of safety heretofore unob- 
tainable in any 6% % security. 


A Guarantee that 
cannot be questioned 


Surety Companies operate under 
Federal and State laws which limit 
all guarantees in proportion to finan- 
cial resources and require that 
adequate reserve funds be set aside 
for possible losses. The value of such 
guarantees cannot be questioned. 


A Yield that 
is Highly Profitable 
The yield is from 1% to 114% 


higher than that obtainable in other 
bonds offering a similar guarantee. 


The right to convert the invest- 
ment to a 7% yield at any time by 
discontinuing the guarantee is an- 
other unusual and attractive feature. 


Realizing that bonds which can be 
guaranteed in this manner must pos- 
sess unusual safety, many investors 
prefer to purchase Adair Protected 
Bonds on a 7% basis. 


Don't delay. Write today for full infor- 
mation on the exclusive protective fea- 
tures embodied in Adair Bonds. Learn all 
the facts about this outstanding develop- 
ment in the first mortgage bond fleld- Ad- 
dress nearest office, Dept. ¥-20 


$1000 - $500 


Adeir Realy & Trust Company 


Established 1865 ATLANTA 
PHILADELPHIA, Packard Building 
NEW YORK 7 
Adair Realty & M Com: 
Exclusive Distributors toes 
270 Madison Ave. 








Forming a Company? 


If starting a new business or 


may find it e eh eye 5 ter ont eCommon Law 
plan under a The economies 
and paveutagenass set forth in ‘ D9" phlet 
request. C. S. D EMARKEE, pub- 


mailed free 
lisher of legal 1 blan lanks, 708 Walnut, _ City, Mo. 





Important to Subscribers 


When you notify The Outlook of a change in your address 
the old and new address should be given. Kindly 
if possible, two weeks before the change is to take effect. 





WHOEVER HEARD OF ? 
BAKING IN A POT ¢ 
Ask the woman who owns a 


Cadmus Products Co. 
BAYONNE, N. J., also London, Eng. 





unprofitable as if there were nothing but 
speculation. 





ie conclude—for the time being at 
least—my remarks in the January 
28 issue on death duties, there is now a 
very definite movement toward the abo- 
lition by the States of the obnoxious 
“non-resident decedent” tax. This, as 
our readers will recall, is the tax placed, 
let us say, on the property of a man 
dying in Massachusetts by the State, for 
example, of Minnesota. It is imposed by 
virtue of the fact that the deceased 
owned one or more shares of stock in a 
corporation incorporated in Minnesota. 

The Tax Conference called by the 
President apparently agreed that this tax 
should be abolished, although it has so 
far failed to agree, or to announce an 
agreement, on the larger question of the 
Federal estate tax. That readers of this 
department may have in concrete form a 
clear statement of the objections to the 
non-resident decedent tax, let us quote 
from a resolution adopted by another 
Tax Conference held earlier this year— 
the one attended at the instance of the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania by repre- 
sentatives of Massachusetts, New York, 
Maryland, and Kentucky. The resolu- 
tion follows: 


Resolved, That in the judgment of 
this Conference, death taxes on per- 
sonal property of non-resident dece- 
dents are contrary to sound public 
policy, and, as imposed at the present 
time, result in a greater burden upon 
the estates of decedents than the re- 
turns to the States justify. 

Resolved, That this Conference 
recommends to the legislatures of the 
several States the repeal of all death 
tax laws upon the personal property of 
non-resident decedents. 

Resolved, That in the judgment of 
this Conference, death taxes should be 
reserved to the State Government, and 
that inasmuch as the Federal Govern- 
ment entered this field because of war 
emergencies, it should now withdraw 
and leave to the States exclusively this 
much-needed source of revenue. 

Resolved, That we indorse the plan 
of the National Tax Association to call 
a conference of the States in February 
of 1925, and we further recommend 
that at this Conference a careful study 
be made of inheritance taxation on the 
personal property of non-resident dece- 
dents, and that a strong effort be made 
to procure united and harmonious ac- 
tion by the various State governments 
on this subject. 


State action can only succeed by each 
citizen acting in his own State according 





to his best judgment. What is yours? 
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No Dividends 


NANCIAL swindling is on the 
increase. It has grown in proportion 
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From Inquiring Readers 


BR Bapetae fice CAN common stock at 
around 70 is recommended to me as 
a speculation bordering close to the 
soundness of an investment. Is this so?” 
Thus a gentleman from California. 

Correct. Moody rates this stock Ba, 
and the preferred A. I should say that 
it is a good speculation, with emphasis 
on the word “good,” and that the proba- 
bilities are that it will make money. It 
is not a conservative investment. 

If you would speculate, do it with 
knowledge. 


-_—-—_ 


“Tl AM contemplating,” writes a reader 

from up-State New York “investing 
in common stock of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, and would 
appreciate information on it.” 

Investors have not generally under- 
stood the value there is in the stock of 
sound insurance companies; hence this 
inquiry is somewhat of a surprise. The 
company in question is one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest, in the United States. 
It has a paid-up capital of five millions 
and a surplus of over fifteen millions. 
The common or capital stock of such a 
company is distinctly an investment, 
even if the dividend rate is not. high. 

An investment does not depend for its 
definition alone on dividends paid. 





Case time to time this department has 
emphasized the importance of pur- 
chasing first-mortgage bonds, and be- 
cause of this emphasis some readers have 
gathered that unless an issue is secured 
by a first mortgage it is insecure. This 
is not necessarily the fact. For example: 

From California comes the question: 
“Would you advise the purchase of the 
6 per cent honds of the United Drug 
Company? I understand that they are 
not covered by a mortgage?” 

In the first place, we do not advise the 
purchase of any bond whatever. We tell 
what we know or can ascertain about it. 

In the second place, the “Drug 8s” 
are a direct obligation of a very strong 
company and are covered, not by a mort- 
gage, but by an indenture of trust which 
provides that no mortgage may be placed 
on the properties of the corporation un- 
less this issue is equally secured—that is 
to say, unless they become first-mortgage 
bonds. The company, further, agrees to 
maintain the ratio of quick assets to 
quick liabilities at at least 125. Moody 
rates them Aa. 


EVERAL people have inquired in the 
last few weeks about the stocks of 
various Standard Oil companies. One 
, man in Missouri wants to know if there 
| is sufficient diversification in these com- 
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What Would You Say 
If You Were Told— 


—your funds could be placed to yield 20% to 60%? 
The chances are strong, that the reply would be, such 
a proposition was extremely improbable. At best the 
promise of this high return would entail the risking of 
funds in securities of a highly speculative nature. 

On the contrary, a reasonable assurance of any such in- 
come requires only a selection of the strongest listed issues, 
representing the best in American business. Investor- 
speculators who are getting these returns are men who 


are— e o . 
Picking the Winners 


How is it done? The answer is unbelievably simple. Make your 
selections, then buy when stocks are low and sell when prices are 
high. The execution of this principle, however, is as difficult as 
the answer is simple. 


BARRON'S 


The National Financial Weekly 


—has just completed a booklet on the subject of fong pull specula- 
tion entitled “ Picking the Winners.” Incorporated in this booklet 
are the sound principles for long pull operations—how to pick stocks 
which will have the greatest advance in a major upswing—what 
indications give warning of the beginning and termination of bull 
markets. Take the situation now, for example. Stocks have had a 
remarkable rise and yet there is strong sentiment that prices will reach 
even higher levels. Write for this booklet and apply the proven tests. 








OUR FREE OFFER 
You can have a copy of this 
booklet and the current issue 
of BARRON’S free of charge 
or obligation. 


BARRON'S 


The National Financial Weekly 


44 Broad St.New York 


BARRON’S 
44 Broad St., New York City 


mentioned in your offer. 





Please send free a copy of Barron’s and 
your new booklet, “‘ Picking the Winners,” 








No solicitor will follow up your request for this material. 








panies to warrant one’s having one’s 
entire capita! in them. 

Diversification does not mean simply 
putting money into different corporations. 
It should also mean putting capital into 
corporations in different lines of business, 
so that should any industrial depression 
or radical change in business affect one, 
the others will, in all likelihood, “carry 
on.” Answering specifically readers who 
have inquired about Standard Oil, we 
have said: “While it is true that the 
capital you speak of is diversified as to 


companies, it is not diversified as to 
industries. It is almost inconceivable 
that anything should happen to the 
Standard Oil companies; yet, on the 
other hand, it is perfectly possible to in- 
vest with equal safety in other industries. 
This. department does not advise, but, 
were these stocks mine personally, I 
should purchase no more of.them; I 
would hold what I have unless convinced 
that they were insecure or that I could 
make more elsewhere; and I would buy 
in other industries.” 
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Cool and Comfortable! 


Let Seattle, metropolis of the Pacific Northwest, hub city of 
“The Charmed Land”, Gateway to the Orient and Alaska, be 
your headquarters for a cool, comfortable, memoradle vacation 
this summer. The round trip summer excursion fares are so 
low you cannot afford not to take advantage of them. 


It’s ever too hot in Seattle. Summer average, 62 degrees. 
Cool, restful nights. Come out and see one of the world’s 
wonder cities—less than 45 years ago a backwoods hamlet; 
today, a metropolis of 400,000, the remarkable capital of the 
tremendous empire of the Pacific Northwest. 


Endless variety of sport, recreation and entertainment. Surf 
bathing, mountain climbing, hiking over living glaciers reached 
by motor road, summer tobogganing on Rainier’s snow slopes, 
fishing, boating, golf. Excellent accommodations. All points 
easily accessible. Write Room 102, Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce, Seattle, Washington, for “ The Charmed Land ” booklet, 
describing vacations. Free on request. 


When planning ANY trip to the Pacific Coast ANY TIME, insist that 
your ticket agent route you via SEATTLE. Liberal stopovers allowed. 
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T IS not what we say, but what our 
patrons say of Vapo-Cresolene that 
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Our best advertising is from the unsolicited state- 
ments of those who have used Vapo-Cresolene. 
For coughs, colds, bronchitis, influenza, whoop- 
ing cough, spasmodic croup, asthma :.od catarrh. 
3 Send for our testimonial and 
descriptive booklet 31C. 
Sold by Druggists 
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Broken Rope 
By Bit. ADAMS 


|B cso and I had been shipmates for 
almost two years, with the same 
ship. He joined her when I was bound 
out on my second voyage. When, com- 
ing aboard after nightfall, I entered the 
apprentices’ quarters and saw him among 
the other boys, something drew me to 
him at oace. He told me afterwards that 
when I came over the door-sill it was the 
same with him. He came from a little 
place in the middle of Ireland, and had a 
mother, sisters, and brothers. I had 
neither. Except for our youth, we 
seemed to have nothing in common. 

Denny could sing, song after song; 
every one either rollicking or about love. 
When I tried to sing, the other appren- 
tices always sat on my head. 

He was a good sailor, though he didn’t 
take to the actual sea as I did. While 
I’d sit on the rail to watch a tropic sun- 
set he’d stand talking about some girl in 
County Longford. Except for swearing 
when he was knocked down and washed 
round by a boarding sea or when it was 
particularly cold, he didn’t grouch like 
the rest of us. When the eight of us 
would sit in our quarters of an evening 
and talk of what we’d do when our ap- 
prenticeships were over, some saying that 
they’d stay in sail, and others that they’d 
go into steam, he’d sit humming “Para- 
dise Alley” and make no plans. In port 
he’d dance till the halls closed and we’d 
come aboard in the early hours of the 
morning. The other apprentices thought 
it poor form in Denny and me to pawn 
our clothes for pocket money while in 
port; but later, when we’d pawned all we 
could spare and a good deal more, we 
persuaded them to give us a ten per cent 
commission on what we could raise on 
their things. Apprentices served for four 
years with no pay whatever, except that 
the skipper would give us one dollar 
apiece on Saturday evenings when the 
ship was in port. We were allowed 
twelve shillings a year for laundry, paid 
annually at the end of the year. We did 
our own laundry and kept the twelv 
shillings. 

At sea we lived on hardtack, salt pork, 
pea soup, and for Thursday and Sunday 
dinner had “Harriet Lane.” Harriet Lane 
was a woman who was murdered in Syd- 
ney, New South Wales, and canned for 
sailors; but the cans were labeled 
“Queensland mutton.” Denny didn’t like 
“Harriet Lane,” and I didn’t like ship’s 
marmalade, of which we were served half 
a pint each every Monday evening in 
warm weather. So we always traded. 





She was heading north in the South 
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Atlantic and we were bending sail. 
When, after rounding the Horn, ships 
came back up into the thirties, they sent 
down their storm suit, sail by sail, and 
replaced it with old canvas good enough 
for the trade winds. This was “bending 
sail.” 

Bending sail was pleasant work, for it 
was done in bright, dry weather, and we 
knew that the sing-song evenings were 
near and the tropics close ahead. We’d 
rouse the sails up to a stamp-and-go 
chantey like— 

Oh, Sally Racket, hi-oh! cheerly, man! 
I’ve pawned my best pea-jacket, hi-oh! 
cheerly, man! 


At eight bells, noon, I came down 
from aloft to go below and the mate’s 
watch came to the deck. Denny and I 
met in the doorway of the apprentices’ 
quarters. 

We could hear and see whales blowing 
on the starboard bow, and, high over the 
mastheads, just visible in the sky, was a 
solitary marlinespike bird, a snow-white 
bird with one long straight tail feather. 

Denny said, “My ‘Harriet Lane’ is in 
your plate, Bill,” and I said, “All right, 
Denny.” I was hungry. 

We four starboard-watch boys sat 
down to our dinner, I with two whacks 
of “Harriet Lane,” my own and Denny’s. 
Taylor, looking at my plate, said, “I'll 
give you three fills of tobacco for half 
Denny’s whack, Bill,” and I sat thinking 
whether to make the trade or not. 

Suddenly there was a shout, and we 
were all four through the door and back 
on deck in an instant. We hadn’t heard 
the words, but knew instinctively. We’d 
heard them before. It’s part of sailoring. 

All hands—the two mates, men, sail- 
maker, carpenter, and cook—were run- 
ning. I leaped to the shrouds and ran 
up to the masthead to direct the lifeboat. 

There was barely wind enough to give 
the ship steering way. The sky was 
cloudless, merging into a blue sea—South 
Atlantic homeward-bound blue, the 
brightest blue of all. The whales were 
gone. From high above me came, faint, 
the shrill scream of the marlinspike bird. 
There was no other sound on the unrip- 
pled water but the cluck-cluck of the 
lifeboat oars. 

I stayed aloft for half an hour, the 
rowers resting on their oars and looking 
up at me. I noticed a broken foot-rope 
that hung from the fore royal yard. 

I said, “Another poor devil gone,” and 
came down slowly, while the hands 
hoisted the lifeboat to her-chocks again. 

I went: to the apprentices’ quarters, 
and met Taylor in the doorway. He’d 
been pulling stroke oar in the boat. 

“Who was it?” I asked him. 

Taylor said, “Denny.” 





ests growths become great of 
shadow-flecked green velvet undulating 
in mid-air. 


The views 


alone are 
worth the trip 


NATIONAL 


Open June 15 to September 15 


Come to Glacier National Park this 
summer. Hike, ride horseback, 
motor, fish. Live in fine hotels or 
rustic chalets; camp in the refresh- 
ing open or loaf luxuriously. Some- 
thing new to do and see each day 
no matter how long you stay. 


You can travel direct to Glacier National 
Park, without change and without extra 
fare, either on the de luxe New Oriental 
Limited, finest train to Pacific Northwest, 
or other fine trains—for Glacier Park is 
on the main line of the Great Northern 
Railway, which traverses the southern 
boundary of the park for 60 miles. Ar- 
range for Glacier Park stop-off—an all- 
expense-paid tour of 1 to 7 days or longer 
—or a Glacier-Yellowstone circuit tour, 

_oOn your way to or from 


The Northwest 
Via the New Oriental Limited 


This brand-new, all-steel, wonder train, 
with its bathrooms (for women as well 
as for men), barber shop, maid, manicure 
and valet service, and unsurpassed cui- 
sine, runs direct between Chicago, Seattle, 
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Tacoma and Portland via 
Spokane in 70 hours—1100 
miles of the route behind « 
iant oil-burning, cinderless 
locomotives. You see high 

peaks from low passeson the Great North- 
ern—only 60 miles of the entire main 
line are above 4,000 feet. 


Before or after visiting Glacier Park, 
take the free side trip to Vancouver. See 
Victoria, Lake Chelan, Rainier and 
Crater Lake National Parks. Great North- 
ern schedules facilitate steamer connec- 
tions for Alaska and The Orient. Your 
choice of steamer or rail to or from Cali- 
fornia. During the Glacier Park season 
the Great Northern operates special open 
top observation cars eastbound and west- 
bound for long distdnces through the 
Rockies and Cascades. 


For free books and information, apply 
to any ticket or tourist agent, any Great 
Northern Railway office, or 113 S. Clark 
Street, Chicago, 214 Empire Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., 516 Longacre Bldg., New York, 
N.Y., 516 Railway Exchange, Kansas City, 
Mo., 1403 Fourth Avenue, Seattie, Wash., 
A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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GREAT NORTHERN 


Route of the New Oriental Limited 
Finest Train to Pacific Northwest—No Extra Fare 
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Classifications to meet the requirements of travelers and stay- 
at-homes, buyers and sellers, employees and employers 
Rates on request. 
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TOURS TO 


urope 


(escorRTeD) 


Planned and conducted by 
experts, these tours offer 
delightful summer trips 
abroad. Interesting itinera- 
ries varied as to time, places 
and costs. 


Spring and Summer Tours to 
a $1350 and up. 

Special Summer Tours to 
Europe, $755 and , 

ks European 

Six Weeks Europes, $673. $673. 

International Students’ Tour 
to a June 27th to 
August 3 1st, $793. 

Holy Year Pilgrimages to 

me. 

Limited Expense Tours to 
Europe on Tourist Cabin 
basis, $310 and up. 

North Cruise Tour— 
June, sa 

SOUTH AMERICAN Sum- 
mer Tours Sailing in July. 

INDEPENDENT TOURS. 

Europe at any 
de ile 2 arranged. Booklet. 
MESTIC TOURS — Es- 

7 corted or Independent— 
pra We Nat'l Parks, Cali- 
fornia, Saguenay, Bermuda. 


Information promptly given 
regarding these and many 
other tours. Write today for 
beautifully illustrated book- 
let “To Europe in 1925”. 
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EXPRESS 















Before you decide on 
your pean trip— 
be sure to get our booklet 


‘TL mrty years of success- 
ful management by skilled 
travel experts assure you the 
utmost in travel economy, 
comfort and _ convenience, 
when you take Gates Tours. 
A 30 day tour costs you only 
$470. Longer tours up to 
$1195. Sailings from March 
to August. 
Be sure you see our booklet, 
“ How to see Europe at Moderate 
Cost,” before deciding on your 


European tour. Send for it today. 
It’s FREE. 


Mail this coupon today! 











Gates Tours, Dept. L-8, 225 Sth Ave., N.Y. 
Send me free your 1925 booklet. 

















Unusually interesting, escorted Tours, 
all expenses included, 5 and upward. 


Independent Tours Everywhere 
Call or write for Folder 


DEAN & DAWSON LTD. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York 
Est. 54 years. 30 European Offices. 


EUROPE—j 








EUROPE 1925 


ShakespeareCountry,Dutch Canals, 
Frenchbattlefields,Alpine mountain 
tops, Swiss and Italian Lakes, the 
Rhine—Art, History, Literature— 
comfortable travel, moderate prices, 
wonderful sightseeing programs 
with TEN uides, Our new booklet is 


PLE TOURS 








441-A TEN Square Bidg. 
EUROPEAN MOTOR TOUR 


Party of 5 =e 7 chaperon, motor- 
ist, lngaies, with Europe, northern 
‘Arica’ Rey, Keype B saailing June, Inclusive corms 




















{ for 2, * i appli- 
Trave Depar tment He aonae : reies (ang p required) to o tonnes 
65 Broadway, New York 
EUROPE 

MINISTERS, PROFESSORS, lg rea 4 
avemeererp oy FS Holland land. Other tours 
B pr he) in June & Ju mip Ben for oo ee 

136 Prospect tet East / ae N.J. Bennett's Travel Barean, 500 etme 
E and Mediterranean 22*" 
EUROPE [ir:04)1925 mg fo --ep o d 
Small parties. Select service. Sat ‘ to im Lama agg 7 to Ed- 
Freuch und 8 Saunas oe vrai & gous. | Monte also with Africa (Tunis, 
Srreatrorp Tours, 452 Fifth Ave., New Yor Tears 210 a Ma. 
Europe Next Summer 75p!¢naid_ itinsraries reser ae at 


The' eane 2S ond al iy ce, Cal | Bee 
n -” 
tie We Hexen Dt kom Soke te 


RESER TOURS Det 1 TS Oxtord St. 8 





58“ days, — 0, SSwitzerias “9 


Jonson. ge or oe Bat 


Sew ond Be Row York: 





mais nyt yeas, 
a 
020. Smal 





= 
UAWLEL, New 


Maiden, 








ITALY IN MAY 


Six weeks’ tour in ~~ at the ideal 
season. Party sails m New 
York April 14, arrives Naples 
April 30, made at the Azores 
call Lisbon. First-class travel. 


Extension to 7 or gg France 
and England if 


Also Summer Tour Plans ready. 


AS 0 ey 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 











Personally condu by 
Mr. JAMES MACDONALD, MLA., B.C.L. 
Formerly Barrister and now Hizh School Principal 
One-time member of the 


2, 
r 
cf 
& 


ce, 
surat on the "E re ress of Scot 
class. ‘wo months—first class a pout 
$1,500. In order to secure ree mo; Hays 
‘ion, registration must be made not later than 
ext st. Address Mr. James MACDONALD, 
B.C.L., 321 Jarvis 8t., Toronto, Ontario. 


Tus beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “‘ Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSORsA TION 
Care Traffic De: 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT. RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 





for full informa 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 im cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


TOURS and CRUISES 


Are you plan for a tour to Europe 
next ee eens in @ winter 
cruise? Would you asondas the ad- 
vice of experienced traveler, represent- 
ing impartially all companies? Write 
Dr. H. W. DUNNING, Brookline, Mass. 


mie godin g= and 28 from Mon 


ms itd, Boigu, from 
MENTOR aa me pe me 

























Hotels and Rescrts- 
Connecticut 


Wayside Imm [itn co coos. 


Pletal aio 
~ ieee Gee from New York. 


MRS. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor 











Massachusetts 
Lins Ritae Ball Ball, Woleetey lite, 





ee York 


ONDACKS 
THE’ c ATER CLUB 
-on-Lake Champlain, offers to families 
of refinement at v moderate rates the at- 
tractions of a beautiful lake shore in a locality 
with a le record for heaithfulness. 
The ‘club affords an excellent piain table and 
ee with rooms or on 
camps. The boating is safe, there are attrac 
ive walks and ready to points of interest in 
the Adirondac good tennis ——, and 
Fen intormat for = ena 


to board 
ing address Mis MARG AReT FULLY! i 
Club Mgr., 2273 Woolworth Bidg., New York. 
Forparticulars regarding cottage rentals 
write Joun B. B URNHAM, 233 B’ as — 


HURRICANE LODGE GE  cottazes 


iin Me 
en 











Pt. Peg 
Comfortable, Seance "alte 
¥ bp 1,800 feet. Extensive 
~ ¥ Vi ‘rout Aout ing Keone 
a %; rou ing. 
Sad g. Swimming pool. Cente 
links ; mile coursed ot cerecms. ko 


ond croquet. 
rnished — all concealed = 
pee and le rooms. Open from Jame 


iad 


beg, Baya Sacandaga 


Adirondacks A camp for 
lovers of the Sag Refined surround- 
and An f ion — "Boske r=] 
tages or 8 
| aw bass fishi.. i into the 
woods. N around the cam p-fire. Eve 
thing oo rtable and homelike. CHAS. 
ER, Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Uo., N.Y. 


fo 
INTERPINES” 

Spain, B peed restful and homelike. Over 
26 yea’ ee work. Thorough, re- 
7 dependable and ethical. Every com- 

= sak Susconteses. PR nn ees ne ons 
su ir Disor: 
miper susity, Fred. W. Seward Br, MD, 
Fred. W. Seward, Jr. M.D. Goshen, N. ¥ 


New York City 


Hotel Le Marquis 
12 East 31st Street 
New York 


Combines every convenience 
comfort, and commends itself to penis of of 
refinement £ ying to live on American Pian 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates — ‘Mlustrated Booklet gladly sent 
upon req KNOTT Management. 
1 gt 


Hotel Judson Lem ork © 
Reskdonti! | hote' pe, com 
the faci ot hoea ie on -4 comforts 
an hal ho i plan ae Bier red —— 
SAM Nay. Manager. 
Maine 


» BEECHES. PARIS HILL, 
AINE, For delicate, convalescent, 
or eldert ladies. Beau’ 


view. 
comfo ——— home tab 
Near-by country club. i m 























andelectricity 


Gpone June 1. Agron onl May £8 Binnche 








Wyoming 
16-118 STOCK RANCH 


Lor It APFER LODGE 
sy a, tees am 











sf i, ~~ country 
pony Our table a speciality. $15-§25 a week. 


vations AN & SON, Sheil 
Big Horn » Wyoming. 











1, 


cc. 


425° 


Beeoozy i 1 

















Special Real 


{state 


\nnouncements 


The issues of April 22 and May 20 will also contain a Special Real Estate 
Section particularly adapted for announcements for the Sale or Rental of Property 











HORE HC HOMES «: ENGLAND 
SEASI oF 


Pt RAINE 
For ore A’ coe Kental 
Booklet of Listings Sent on Request 
HENRY W. heal gg Inc. 
10 State St., Bos Est. 1840 
SECURE YOUR SUMMER HOME NOW 












Farms 
Hill lake sho’ ocean fro’ 
to Floris. Big mow illustrated © catalog of 
1,000 properties. Free. 
E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY 


mts, Maine 


906FG Old South Blidg., Boston, Mass. 
108LS No. Geatee Ave., Orlando, Fla. 





California 


Long Beach, Cal. Sate 


N THE HEART OF cry. 82x300 ; income 
zone, improvements paid, east front, 3 apt., 
hollow tile stucco say Ce 1 frame 
cottage, 4 garages. 4 houses, 4 
-— business zone, mt blocks to ocvan, 
rt of city. Price reasonable. Corse, 
vt. ERNE, 731 Orange Ave., Long Beach,Cal, 





Maine 


FOR SALE 
FINE ESTATE Myke IN 
PICTURESQUE M E VILLAGE 
On navigable river, near — not or sea po Bd 
close to main line of railroad. s food 
. Would make a beautiful, restfal 
summer place ; could operated as a farm 
or combination of both. Fine house, 2 barns, 
and other ae 3s. For complete informa- 
tion write W WELL, owner, Bath, Me. 








oaryum BOOES. gnidéctora, 

Me. Two shore cot for rent, fur- 
— at attractively ‘ y, for age Fe house- m7 

keeping ; Seems, te ilets, electricity, 

small furnished camp for 3 per- 

b—~- Mies B Esther W. Smith, Andover, Mass. 


Maine 


Rent for season 
Seashore Cottage 6 rooms, bath, hot and 
coud, water, electric lights; fully furnished. 
8. W. Lrrrext, 138 8. Main dee Kockland, Me. 








Tw 
For Sale or Rent i°%° 
Cottages, uew furniture, comfortable beds 
six bedroo two baths. Two bedrooms and 
bath on first floor ; living-room with fireplace, 
kitchen, electricity. One on the water. Both 
cottages convenient to two hotels for meais. 
Box 38, South West Harbor, Me. 





Furnished cot- 
South West Harbor, Me. fm tage for rent. 
8 rooms, 2 baths. Excellent view of harbor. 
Miss ‘Alice M. Clark, 43 Grove St., Augusta, Me. 





oothba 


Har? »r, Me, For sale or rent, 
“on wit 


10-roo.u house, very desirable jo- 
cation ; large water front. Also cottages to let. 
Write M. . Perxins, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


uirrel Island, Me. £220, furnished 
00. Bette electri "city, set tubs, ay 
HAS. WHITE, 114 State St., Boston, ass. 





MAINE 


to reat deacriptive 
or for ME: 


CAMDEN 
Send for our illust 
of Camden. Oe hall tone = 
GEO. E. ALLEN, Real Estat: 





Me. For Rent. nhag 


Calshed, attract! A. 4 
ractive seashore cot 


re 





Canada 


ARROW LAKES 
British Columbia 


Ideal camp site with over 1,000 feet frontage 
on Lower Arrow Lake, and daily service by 





L for further particulars 
X 22, NELSON, B. Cc. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Property, 800 acres. ¥ miles from Port Clyde 
station on H 8. — wf Shelburne 
County, right in the, heart the moose 

fone? y. as excellent Cy = and trout 


e — ag house and one 
BR seWvill be 20 in. Write 


40 South Park a. fae Nova Scotia 








Connecticut 


FOR SALE, Gladwin 's Eddy Socatse | large 


bank of picturesque Oyanoctens 
River, about 12 miles from L. I. Po. = 

river frontage 350 feet, 2 acres land, o! 

young fruit trees. House in cuales condi- 
tion. Address owner, F. E. G., 3,331, Outlook. 


SOUND BEACH, Conn. 


on shore for rent. Pans aay Settee, 








$500 to — 
. R. Prescott, to 1,00. Ph Mass. 


ex available. 


plans, etc. J 


Fo RENT—Two Quttegee— Cape 
rns ba, Kennebunkport, Me. 
# rooms, ae iving-room, 
replace, piano ; 8 piazzas, elec- 

5 » eet ee 





oie light, thoroughly furniah 


ocean ; 
186 ; garage. $500 for Tr season. Small cot- 
tage, running weet — light, screened- 


"GB. P. fé Winslow Hosa, Belmont, Mass. 





FOR RENT, CHRISTMAS COVE, ME. 

acing ocean. 
— For in- 
formation address Mrs. P. R. COLWELL, 
The Knox School, Cooperstown, New York. 
Rocks” 


ISLESFORD, ME. on Tittic Gran- 


Beautltal outios opposite Seal Barber 
outlook. r rent, house f ully 





— 





3b 
tt. Dock and motor boat. Appl 
x. = SMYTH 7 ‘Dey St., New York, 4 





Rent for | 10 rooms, 
tg or on and 
bathroom, fully 'turnished, near river 


for season. 3,363, Outlook. 


For Sale, Summer Resort Hotel 


9 alles Ty! pSrunewies. Me.» Oy send, and 20 

m 2 Fortiond, w. arag 

4 acres nice Beacl, on salt water, od 

ny Be used for boys’ or girls’ 

camp or summer residence. Apply to 
2. 








House on 
all pcan, 4 mas 
Hy wy “baths, © porch; shade 


, log 
and ia ‘ondinge i 10 ms inimutes railroad. golf cla 
ing school. D. Wagner, 251 roe ep 
Greenwich, Conn. Phone Sound Beach 
Attractive Summer 


For Rental cottage, shore front, 
WESTBROOK, CONN 
OOK. Fully ane ~~ 


ito d bathe 2 ia gl B00 

District of Columbia 
FOR SALE yrnen iit house in ox. 
clusive and most desirable — rhood. Ex- 


cellent condition. Furnished or unfurn 
All modern conveniences. 3,155, Outlook. 














Maine 














'GEORGE L. STEBBINS 
753 Fifth Ave., New York 
Telephone Plaza 8903 
yor om Desert Island Exclusivély 

Bar: Harbor—Seal Harbor— 
| North arbor 
| Maps and full information 
| Address after May 15, Seal Harber, Me. 
ee eins ae eee ete Te SE 

















MOREAU & CO., Lewiston, 
FOR RENT. 


Ogunquit, Me. Attractively 
furnished cottage. 4 rooms, kitchen, 2 
baths, a pen fireplace, electric 
oeea ,., Delightfully” "situated near 
P. Ellicott, pete, Hockefelies 

sre Pe? os Ave. A, New York. 


WALDOBORO, ME, 


Valuable farm se oe et a walk to 
R. R. station. Through trains to Boston and 
New York, also automobile truuk line. Fresh 
and salt water. Famous for summer home, 
Modern house, 14 rooms. Cottage for nee. 
36 x 72 and other buildings. Fine | 
_ in a of yy activities and A « 
bao. ¥ rite for further information to 
H. Daggett, Waldokoro, Me. 


For Sale 
NICE HOUSE OF 10 ROOMS 


In best of repair, on State road from Portland 
to Poland prings. Well adapted for small 
hotel or tea room, located in a of Maine’s 
tore . Has water su: of its — 
ae electric lights, ‘4 sun 
x yale of ." 7 y te CHARLE L. 
oodfords Station, Me. 








TO RENT 
FOR A TERM OF YEARS 


4 beautiful ve, desirable th 
—_ of covet J sam me prettiont lakes, A rN 
ugnata location fer a boys) or 
cam HARLES ’ 

Rr Irving St., Woork. eis Station, Me. ” 


¥:| For sale or for rent, York, Me. 


234 miles from Ogunquit Village. § — A built 
m eighbor- 
hood, » pointe land of peg oe church — 








of ocean front. M fot, ae on + 
Tron’ 
e, House is 2 bath hy ima’ to toilet, elec: ec. 
ic its, te .—— Wide veranda. — 
reened verandas. ng mg 


Miss M. C. SWETT, "71 Upland Road, Brookline 





Massachusetts 


For Sale, AMHERST, MASS. 2s: 


Modern, furnished $-ro0 m residence with etu- 
= oem ; crete ee rofitable 





wy 8 - 





For Rent at Ogunquit, Maine 
FERNDEAN 


harming country y home, ® amon: my A r—4 


so ma bin 
shore oa —— XK life. toed fuller = A 
address The aS rd, care Mr. am 
Lawton, 1463 Beacon St » Brook. kline, Mass. 





PEMAQUID 


for season, wy 
place ; sea vie ARBOUR, Augusta, Me. 


For Sale, 7-Room Cottage 
Unfurnished. Price $1,000 
Cc. A. FARRIN, Pemaquid Harbor, Me. 


HARBOR, Maine Coast ict 


6 rooms and bath, fire- 





Massachusetts 


Cape TRURO, MASS. 


Bungalows for rental. 





d %200-—%500 season. 
0 Herbert Livyd, Bound Brook, N. J. 


CAPE Ocean-Front Bungalows “3i;2" 


COD § 8. O. BALL, 1895 University iam 
. ¥.C. Telephone Raymond 2582. 


106-ASRE FARM, LANESBORO, 
MASS., in the beautiful Berk- 
shires. Mognitesst views of hills aud lakes. 
House, barns, and land in first-class condition. 
Henry 8. Nourse, Tower Road, ton, 


At Manomet, Plymouth, Mass. 


Furnished New Cottage 


Exceptionally fine in all its appointments; hot 

and cold water, electric ofoce open fireplace, 

broad piazzas, fine view of ocean and th: hills, 

excellent neighbors. To see it is convincing. 
Terms Rind A 


Wm. H. Hawley, Room 148, State House, Boston 


For Furnished cottage 
Ren! t Manomet, Mass. on shore frowte 
Large living-room, Sraptacnt pomepees. Elec. 


ig running wa’ 
K. E. TURNE ist eth St. ae wt. 

















Old Nantucket House sy}; MME a 
RENTAL. ca P oe corner bedroo 
pe room pee Set a oft —_—— 8 fre 
exposec ms, and 0) e lin: 
vestionians address ‘owate, 3333, Osicok. 


For Sale, Northampton Beat fmith 


Frame house. 16 rooms, new so _~ 
pe te —s e, Bas, electricity, 3 compacte 
8 


leeping-porch. on Size 
A By condition. "fot 150x1 
ion : boarding, cl'.b, on a dent Pica 


= aeeee school. Mrs. A. W N, Real 
Ks 82 Harrison Ave., N AB on nem ye 


iy 

To Rent for Summer Season **7 o™° 
lett Avenue, ll mq = conveniences 
Best residence section. Center Berk- 
shire Hills. H. A. DUNBAR Pittsfield, Mass. 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 


Summer Camp For Sale, $4,000 
Large yard, bath, electric lights, kitchen, 
living-room, 4 bedrooms, furnished. Conve- 
nient to shops, beach, and country club. 
HELEN L. THURSTON 
Real Estate, 20 Pleasant St., Tel. 80 Rockport 


SCITUATE, MASS. 2% 
e RENT 
FORJUNE, new house. Livia proom, @ 
bedrooms, screened pia. za, pare odern 
conveniences ior toni padres 
5 Adams Hall, Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 


New Hampshire 
LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


Summer Homes and Cottages, 
for rent and for sale. Write ‘o 


Headquar ‘ters Lake Sunapee Real Estate 


TO LET 


An ideal summer bone, 20 miles from 

| pe vane aaa sleioias ‘ch veh, aid bath. 
0 w ny 

Apply F. Fernald, MD pine pared an tingham 





thing” —- 























In the BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Farms, Estates, Summer Rentals 
Wheeler & Taylor, Great Barrington, Mass. 














Cambridge, Mass. 


In the most Seaire neighborh haif-w: 
bet: low House = Heaven 


a 
house to let ea the Rees or 
one electric 





unusual opportunity. 3,259, Outloo 





PRt4a7 HARBOR, Maine 
Coast. Furnished genebore for 

my or without bath. Eva WHITEHOUSE, 
est Tremont Ave., Apt. "3K, New York. 


Tches 


i 
149 





CAPE COD LongoRt i Beach 


Furnished cottages, 4, » 5, 6 To0ese and 


bath. Screened poi Ine ocean 
views and 5. L. C. 
GREENLEAF, Owner, 101 Tremont § St., Suton. 





om fi ay peo wooded 
Keley L. y Lakes. a 


Buitcble ¥-3 
jy? gt — Ga rom | 
BOX B, PHILLIPS, M 


ENT. 





Want Maine Property? 


Consult LOUIS KIRSTEIN & SONS, 
largest agency in Maine: , Siaioes 





a yh Harrington, pea for 





CAPE COD—TRURO 


e COZTAGHS. rogue and ‘bath, $50 qo 


large 
season; smal) 
for season. Excellen' view of goean ae 
pply 


ings, oon 
446 Medison ve. ,NewYo.k 


qa surroundi: 








Fretert NT: _— mlarg ao 3 pe Fs 


farmhouse, well situated," ood views. | 
Contains entrance hall, large ai and din. 
ing rooms, kitchen, laundry, ane Loy a 
dining-room, excellent pantry. 
ter’s chambers, 2 servants’ ~ 1 SY 3 Sethe. 
Fattcon lemons furvished, including blankets. 
elect wo, Bre mses , town be telephone, 
electric lig! € screened pore arage. 
Stores, station, Po) post office about a inile 
away; rural delivery. Address Charles F 
Batchelder, 7 Kirkland 8&t., Crentridoe, 


Sugar Hill, N. H. sak 


attractive furnished ae “6 on pln ney | 
fi paces.” Ei Blocteit rn see, Fe tenis. 
re A pare 
Howwek ope red 4 w of White A aid Green 
oneek ee es: 
 RDON, 87 Milk Apply Mass. 


F OR SALE. Birchmont, summer 
home, 4 miles from Wentworth, N. H. 


Baker Pond, 100 acres, mostl 
a. SH Neari mile water-front. 











room house, furni: 2car, 2-story st 
er . Ice-house, filled. Boats. Exce 
ny 


for summer 
H. 


residence, hotel or 
“caunp-inn.” H.W. Doventy Amherst, Mass. 








— 


CUTDVAT ALES 0a sta sere see ssereresessesssess-..- 
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The Outlook for 
Real Estate 


March 25, 1925 





New York 


Adirondacks 


Keene Valley, N. Y. 


Cottages for sale 
or to rent for 1925 
REASONABLE 
Write 


W. H. OTIS, Real Estate Agent 
ADIRONDACKS 


Beautiful summer home on Brant 
Lake—the Switzerland of America 


Perfect location, environment, and appoint- 
ments. Com letely furnished; all improve- 
baths la laces; acetylene 








good ¢ train service; fine 
direction. Less than cost 
ond araseninee. Send for Sethifea a 
tion—fully illustrated. 
JOHN F. BLANCHARD, Opner 
250 W. S4th St., N. Y., or your own broker 


KEENE VALLEY 


ESSEX COUNTY, N. Y. 
pe neta summer home for rent near the 
Club. 12 acres of ——-= 4 
well-kept lawns, flowerand vegetable gard 
9 bedrooms, ee sleep. 
; porches, separate laundry with bedroom 
ces a ara garage int me we weome and 
modat- 
rable. ‘location. 


$1, Esceptiona or fy esta includ- 
ing ts. of a man. ner, Outlook. 


FOR SALE—LAKE PLACID 
ADIRONDACKS 

ee tines caslouk, Pees bots by —- 

rod a water. Near Lake Placi 











A TY pty “Fireplaces and 


rehes. Each cam ay 
or 6 to 10 persons. Ample servants’ rooms. 


Electric ro ighta a aod Sewerage connection. 
EDDY WHITBY, REAL ESTATE 
SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 


COTTAGE in Adirondack Mts. 


Ps 6 rooms, bath, bahep and cold ra 


water, electric lights, po: 
ae mays for tow , Jerwoy milk. fre treal 


take g200" A. ee WARD Jan ie Jy Ry ey 
FOR RENT or SALE, MODERN ADIRONDACK 


CAMP on LONG POND, ESSEX C0., N. Y. 
For particulars address D. B. MacCready, Culver, Ind. 























FOR RENT the tekst 
foun taine, Seve oom cottage. 
Rev. OWAKEMAM, Amityville, MY. 








pase 
aopee ry 
ins 


wk 
il 
ee 
iF 





S 
: 
: 
= 








New York 





FISHERS ISLAND, N. Y. nent 
| ag slesteic fight. shore for retrealar 


INGHAM, Beechwood Place, Leonia, N 
FOR SALE 
GREAT SOUTH BAY 


Ideal site for boys’ or 
” camp 
9 aqeyy convenient located yo the Mon- 
in good condition and fine oak ewe on a Prop 
erty. Write for details, and te 
JOSEPH _B. SWEZEY, 
37 Ocean Ave., Patchogue, New York 


LAKE ee ee pti N. Y. 


2 bathe, — 
PNG Address Dr. WILBER M. 
DALTLEY, 19 East 69th 8t., New York City. 
Lat a = For i toms cottage, 


six rooms, 
location ; 13¢ acres land ; peach oonson. 
EW. 2, coven end; bench | £178 evap 


LAKE LUZERNE 

















On State Road between Sara! Jake George 

*i = furnished cottag a ren 
ooms . open 

firepl be , Near hotel ané pe golf cow 

and Sarai ply to Mrs. John 

Mc Williams Berry, 3 35 nk 8 Swany, N.Y. 





Lynbrook, | L. I For rent for season. 
° yd furnished 
house, screened hout.6 rooms and bath, 
open fireplace, large porch. 45 mins. from 

‘enn. station. "address O Owner, 3,097, Outlook. 


FARM FOR SALE 


The ene | W. Shepard farm, 
locat at Mannsville 
Jeifercon County, N. ¥. 








ts of Idings. Will carry 40 cows. Milk 
station, R. R. jon, schoo! and churches 
within 3 mile. On between Syra- 
Slorep gud basen, bot-water belting plant, 
water 
Slectrtalte. Favorable | tion for dh 
for ente or desirable resi- 


dence for a gentleman who might wish to re- 
tire and es ee oe ee Will 


G. W. Knowlton or Joseph Fee 
executors, Watertown, N. Y. 


MOHAWK VALLEY 


For Sale—A beautifully and convenient: 
3 brick home in the Mohaw 

Valley. Delightful view, » 

barn pa pes summer-house, grape 





arbor, grand trees, hot-water 
heat, ‘gas and electricity, baths private 
lavatories. _— rdwood open fires. Ata 

sacrificial . W. A aM Mohawk, N. Y. 





| cn anattes on- - * agape 


i oe 
ern convenience and comfort. “Price hans 
Apply Owner, Room 804, 111 Fifth Ave. 


Pleasantville, Westchester a 


N. ¥. City commuter, commodious, 7-room, 
old house, all conveniences, excellent focatien 
in fine community. $12,500. 3,303, 


COTTAGE—Near Ramapos 


35 miles from New York. 5 rooms and bath, 
hot water. G: Bus route page 


Splendid scene 
ldeal ior artist or writer.$3 $55 seagon. 
@ » COX, 509 West 12ist &t., N. ¥ 








counti 
Write 


Pennsylvania 


FOR S SALE  fxtm: Wondorful old cols- 


nial home. Good build Outfit included. 
Apply to Cuara E. M. M. 'Fwoma, Oxt Oxford, Pa. 


For Sale at Pocono Manor, Pa. 


three hours Sap Be New York a D. L. & W., 

} ge walk 4 inn, or my ig 

Nine bedrooms, tw wis g- living- 

conan on Iy tarnished. Apply 
y 

fo KE. A. as gomploely fara Manor, Pa. 


FOR SALE OR RENT 
Pa ACRES POCONO mee... FA. 


3 Cottages, com elec- 
tric system. A Ing Buckil Falis Golf 
Cc Stroudsburg, Pa. 


ourse. Lock x % 


Rhode Island 
FOR SALE, JAMESTOWN, R. 1. 


Near water. 9-room furnished e. Cellar, 
bath, electricity, garage. 3,157, Outlook. 


: | Ideal Country Home 


For Sale 
Old Colonial. Substantial brick and 


12 rooms, 7 
places. First-class ition. 
steam heat and plumbing. 7 acres. 
Pine grove. 6-room cottage included. 
High ground. Beautiful view. 
Starersvitte, R. I. 3,313, Outlook. 


Watch Hil, RL faire iarge se gong 























= te Modera° conveniences bedrooms, 
vine rom, etch “C! Bock Hartford, Coun, 





peed 


A BUNGALOW FOR RENT on 
East Side of LAKE DUNMORE 
For particulars write to Miss EDITH HOWE, Brandoa, Vt. 


DORSET, VT. S2nfon. Now 10. 
3 baths, 


room cottage, fully furni 











large living- oe open fireplace, e 

b waled 

broad. piagsay unrivaled Tew. Mog Bf. 

Peacham, Ve, Someggiod termbonn 
rooms. bath, 5 water, porch, garage. 

5 minutes f wi + 

5 minsies trom P.O. “Croom bungalow on | & 


magnificent views ry W ite 


te Mtz. 
naturai center for auto trips. 3,145, Oatkek ‘ 





Wisconsin 


BEAUTIFUL SUMMER HOME 


Complete for occupanc oe eres 
wicka Lake, Waukesha ‘o., Wis. Fonnaieed 
1¢-room house, modern rn cotiveniences, double 





garage, gardener’s arden 
oT wooded lawn. ee sale ie at sist with 
terms, or $16,000 cash to close estate. 


EUGENE HOTCHKISS, La Grange, Ill. 








Property Wanted 


ANTED TO RENT, b te: 
man and famny of 's, 7 mooie 
10 until — tembe Te 
RANCH away from automobiles 
ane other | tourist travel, ranch owner 


Must be in cod flahing locality a Scone: 
quired Siven in onchange 2000 Oustoak. 








FOR SALE 


IN ROCKLAND COUNTY, N. Y, 
Fine old Dutch Colonial house. 

modern conveniences. mA or wi 
out land. Inquire of owner, 3,221, Outloo! 





New Jersey 





For inf 


information 
tla i delighttul suburb of New 


FREDERICK P. CRAIG 
Telephone Short Hills 488 











Porto Rico 





4 y to secure 

Winter Residence moderate pice vinta 
A construction, modern con- 

$7,000. t fo troliey ine schools, 
WB. NYE, P.O. Box 1180, Ba duan, P. R. 








A Mart of the Vausual | 2° 





S de- 

« | Sunshine Sweets : : 
rom California 

fruits and nuts. Lng es f and 
that the 


ene nourish instead 
body. Delicious and different. °Untired trait | ti 


Sunshine our ~ eat Boonen Phecesvlile, a tad 


ereaicenaen we iga ” 

















EMILY 
STATIONERY 
WRITE for free sam; of embossed at int os 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thou- 
Troy, NY. Soret 
INDIVIDUAL and 200 
6x7 
$i. West hugh grade so. Postage prevald’ 





BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 
avesger first aid. Bery] Johnson, Hollis 


Center, M 
AUIHORS RESRARCIt it 





FOR CLUB PA 
articles, address A 
BUREAU, 500 Fifth Ave., New Yo: 
EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 
CO-OPERATIVE PLACEMENT SEL- 
VICE. Institutional executives, secretaries, 
—_ a. — dietitians, 
mm: . Gove’ 
mothers’ Seleecs. The Richa: 4 ooo) 
Barnes St., Providence. 
HOPKINS’ Educational Agency, 507 Fifth 
Av 


e., N. Y¥.: governesses, pouse- 
Keepers, companions, me, seoretantom, dtetition 











HELP WANTED 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN A 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for ABP 
salaried men _ en. Past experi 





un train you by mail and put 
zou ms ou in any witht big cpportuniies. & pay, 
ee og Se quick advance- 

Fur rite for free book, 
“YO a3 OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite L 5842, Wash- 


TRAINED and cnpesionsed ‘ye 
coulal welfare * worker for pigs fasion 
EX TI SERVICE oa TION 
(Agence y) Vas Pershing Square Building, 
‘ew York City. 
WANTED—Housekeeper for fifty-bed hos- 
in y Newfoundian d. Also superin- 


t with institutional t for or- 
tray housing sixty children, ving and 
ra expenses with small salaries. 1 nter- 


ional Grenfell Association, 156 Fifth Ave.. 
New Ye York City. 


WANTED—to go in country near New 


attendant to e ly woman. Address Mrs. 
Ossian Ray, 1207 Forest St., New Haven, ( Conn. 


SITUATION S WANTED 


APABLE manager desires ition f 
gre a AR or camp. Referesces. 5,848, 


OONEARION — Lady wishes position as 
companion to lady of fe in Prot- 








estant home. References required. 5,840, 

Outlook. 
ar SHOP ASSISTANT — rienced 
would assist ina wifes ; also, 


craft teacher 

if desired, furnish loom for weaving. Conscien- 
tious service. July 1-Sept. 15. 5,852, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS.—Educated young French 
woman wishes responsible position in good 
American family. Experienced. Fess, 
Outlook. 

en Ea -Begiehcomen with gov- 

teaching experience de- 

ae 45 0 or Mayl. New York 
Gig. jaw Pittsburgh ref erences. Good trav- 

eler. 5,829, Outlook. 

HAMILTON College student desires posi- 
tion as companion, sec secretary, tutor, for the he 
summer. Write 5,832, Out 
HOUSE g MANAGER—Woman of beeoding, 


ro << oee mce in managing e 
town house and country house, is oon \. - 
able; ca 


le of the entire direction of the 
verve as unusual} —— — 
servants; also exper: din- 

musi etc. ee, iuterview dress 
T 0. O., 27 Bank St., N. Y 


MOTHER’S neiper—Tady des n 
with refined pp tae Re erences 
given. 5,841, Outloo 


ORGANIST. director, experienced. 
praiper. Good credentials. Box 75, Buelie 


POSITION wanted by capable, cu 
Oa ic woman as companion = slady: 
ng to peeves Conscientious service 
employer. 5,849, Outlook. 
REFINED woman desires position as 
housemother in school = as companion- 
housekeeper. 5,844, Outlook 
TEACHER desires summer as 
companion or seamstress. 5,826, Out. in 
TEACHER wants summer m nosttions open 
air work out of city. 5,847, Out: 
UTOR and compenicn for a or adult 
ame summer. A French, German, 


zs a medical. Familiar 
—— Ba 











